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NOTES 


THE PARCHED EARTH 


Nature has seldom been so unkind to this 
land. This year over 70% of the land is said 
to be affected by one of the worst droughts 
recorded in history, whose full impact is still 
to be felt. In June, the Rainfall was l:5cm 
against the average of 9.7cm in the past 15 
years, and less than 13cm in July against 
the average of 29. 4cm. This isthe picture in 
western U. P. and matters are no better in 
many of the neighbouring states. In the North 
Western states of India which form the 
Country’s granary, throughout Punjab, 
Haryana, western U.P., Rajasthan, parts 
of Bihar and Gujarat, fear stalks the land. 


In most of these areas the farmers’ night- 
mare has become reality, bringing with ita 
shriveling crop area while the standing crop 
suffers and is drying up from lack of moisture. 
There is a fodder crisis and the cattle is beco- 
ming diseased. This will probably be the most 
severe drought experienced during the last 
25-30 years. So far only 9-10 of the 35 


metereological Zones have received normal 
rainfall. 


The Union Government considers this to 
be a national crisis, specially because there is 
every chance of there being no rain at all in 
the next few days which will destroy the 
rabi crop as well. The picture is dismal 
wherever one looks. There is no drinking 
water for man or beast, for crops or planting. 
The wateer crisis -has become more grim day 
by day so that plans have been announced 
by Government to marshal all modes of 
transport to move water to these areas— 
whether these be bullock carts, trucks or 
trains. 


The overall effect of such severe drought on 
the Country’s economy and the rural social 
structure may be disastrous. It is reported 
that already many Villagers have set loose 
their cattles to fend for themselves with the 
result that thousands of heads of cattle have 
dropped dead. This is an irreparable loss to 
the poorer farmer in particular. Another 
effect which is equally distressing is the 
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migration of Villagers on a very large scale 
from Rajasthan, U. P. and other affected 
states, to the big cities. For example one 
reads of Village Damodra in Rajasthan, 
which is in close proximity to the Sand dunes 
of Saam, and which is gradually looking 
like a ghostly habitation tbere being no human 
or animal life there any longer to-day 


Throughout the drought affected areas 
dead cattle lies outside the Village walls 
scattered on the sand, while the Villagers 
have locked their houses and. left for the 
cities, seeking water, food and employment. 


One of the major criticisms levelled against 
Government by all is the failure of the Jal 
Nigam schemes which were meant to be a 
stand-by for just such an emergency. In the 
U.P. for example, where the World Bank 
Schemes for Jal Nigam were much publicised, 
nearly 16,000— 17,000 villages are in the grip 
of an acute drinking water crisis now. It 
appears that a large number of the Government 
Tubewells have been out of order for a long- 
time. And it is too late to either try to 
repajr these now, or dig new ones. 


A similar picture is revealed in the area of 
Irrigation. In U.P. again for example, almost 
all the 43 irrigation reservoirs are running at 
a minimum while most of tho main irrigation 
canals on the Jamuna basin, in Allahabad 
and other ncighbouring districts, are mostly 
dry. Ontop of this the problem has been 
aggravated by unforseen, magnum power cuts 
which have been offset to a limited extent by 
diversion of energy to farms from industries 
and towns. Even Delhi underwent massive 
power cuts in order to overcome some of the 
hardships in the surrounding areas. 


These are however all stop-gap measures, 
In such an emergency, Government .must 
enforce rigid water use priorities so that this 
scarce resource is not drained away for 
watering lawns or for other domestic or indus- 
trial uses at the expense of deprived humanity. 
In the long term, planning must ensure that 
greater stress is laid on the importance of 
water as the essential primary resource, which 
must be mobilised, not only for growth but 
also for basic survival. In fact one may say 
that the lack of this awareness has been the 
prime factor for the current crisis assuming 
such tragic proportions to-day. 





VIOLENCE 
AGAINST WOMEN 


A 4-day meeting of Commonwealth Minis- 
ters responsible for Women’s Affairs is to 
take place in Harare, Zimbabwe from 3rd 
August where Mr. Robert Mugabe, Prime 


Minister of Zimbabwe, will open the confe- 
rence. The response from the majority of th 


. 49 member countries of the Commonwealtl 


has been positive and Delegations of 33 
countries together with the observers from 
several others are to participate. 


The Agenda is comprehensive including a: 


it does, 5 key topics related to women to-day. 
These are a plan of action on women and 
development, violence against women. systa- 
matic approaches to women and development 
concerns and lastly women and macro-econo- 
mic policies. The first four topics are related 
to issues concerning development and their 
effect on the lives of women while the last 
topic concerning violence against women is 
an area related to social attitndes towards 
women and their relationship to men, 


Specific recommendations are expected to 
be formulated and it is expected that this 
will be integrated into policies at the highest 
level by Heads of Governments of the parti- 
cipating countries. They should not remain 
on paper only. The formulation of recommen- 
dations may be made easier because a com- 
prehensive action rnannual entitled **Confron- 
ting Violence” has been prepared by an expert 
group formed after the July 1985 meeting, 
which was the first such meeting. This 


mannua] is for distribution at the meeting 
and will be thought—provoking, for among 
the various issues related to violence, stress 
has been laid on the role of the Family as 
the unit within which women become targets 
of multifaceted violence. For the same reason 
violence against the child or Child Abuse 
has also been included because this also very 
often takes place within the family. 


It is to be observed that women bave been 
by—passed by development programmes in 


many countries in the past. The importance 


of this meeting will be judged only when 
implementations of these recommendations 
take place in countries where it will be 
apparent that integration of women's issues 
in all future major economic plans has 
actually taken place. Furthermore that changes 
in social attitudes to women together with 


changing relationship with men, have also 
resulted in containing violence against 
women. 





-THE RIGHT 
TO ENJOY 
CHILDHOOD 


Children's Rights movements have not been 
fully developed as yet mainly because all the 
dimensions of these rights have not yet been 
perceived or investigated. Thus for example 
no reliable statistics are available concerning 
the number of child workers in India to-day. 
On the one hand the National Sample Survey 


estimates the number to be 17:36 millions, on 
the other Voluntary Agencies dispute this by 
maintaining there are in fact a hundred million 
Child workers. 


Regardless of the actual numbers concerned 
the National Policy on Working Children to 
date can be described as being one of ex- 
pediency since the child labour Prohibition 
and Regulation Act of 1986 endorsed and 
legitimised the employment of children on the 
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grounds that child labour was indispensable 
in terms of both the country's economy and 
family income. 


By amending the National Policy on Chil- 
dren in this connection the Government has 
moved in the right direction. Although the 
programme will be implemented in stages, 
initially it is expeoted that 30,000 children wil] 
be withdrawn from 10 Hazardous projects. 
On examination the 1986 Act appears to have 
violated Articles 24 and 39 of the Constitution, 
since the former prohibits work by women and 
children in hazardous occupations and the latter 
directs that youth should not be exploited. 


“ee 


Another important factor which was not 
taken into consideration at the time was that 
the majority of child workers are employed in 


industries in the un-organised sector which 
are not bound to observe the promised regula- 
tory safe guards. A visit to Ferozabad’s Glass 
and Bangles factories would confirm this. Here 
small children are exposed to the intense 
temperatures of blazing furnaces for long 
periods with little or no protection. 


Again while we may approve of this change 
in the National Policy on Children, we must 
also remember that welfare measures for these 
children must be speedily formulated. For 
this the dimensions to be covered must be 
estimated accurately as also the needs. All 
children in India have the right to enjoy thei 
childhood—not only the privileged few. At 
the sametime strategies for their development 
must be planned in a way where they become 


integrated with the general development polic 
for all children in India. 
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/^. , THE WATERS OF DESTINY 
"M By ~ 
SITA DEVI 


— 


Pratul had no 


intention of keeping . 


Subarna -in Calcutta for long. He did: 


not. want her there, because Calcutta 
was too near their village and her 
husband's people might 
again. They had sent her away in 
anger but they were sure to want her 
back after a while. Pratul was a fairly 


rich man, and Subarna was his only child. . 


He knew -very well that Shribilas would 
want his wife back pretty-soon. But Pratul 
had taken a vow never to send his daughter 
to that house of butchers again. 


VHI 


^ 


Subarna had been in Calcutta nearly 
a week. She had gathered quite alot of 
experience. She did not gape. at the sight 
oftrams and buses any longer, and she had 
got accustomed to the sight of strange 
people, strangely clad. Though Raju's 
mother was nothing but a maidservant, yet 
she knew the manner in which the girls of 
the city dressed and did their hair, as she 
had worked in many cultured families. 
Subarna was learning these things from her, 
though as yet her knowledge was far from 
perfect. | 


It was evening, Pratul was shaving in 
his room, and inthe other room Subarna 
was getting her hair dressed by Raju’s 
- mother. She wasto accompany her father 


'to the house of a friend of his. 


Pratul 
wanted to consult his friend's wife about 


. Subarna. 


start trouble | 


Raju's mother finished her work and 
said, “I have done my best, but itis not 
very pretty. Thegirls of the Bose family 
do their hair very nicely. They don’t 


` tie them in braids either.” 


"But does not their hair come down ?" 
asked Subarna. i 


“Not at all, why should it?” said 
Raju's mother. “They use such a large 
number of hair-pins. Those pins too are of 
many kinds, some are made of celluloid, 
some of tortoise shell, I did not pay much 
attention then else I would have learnt it 
all perfectly.” 


"Have you finished ?" asked Pratul 
from the next room. 


Subarna got up ina hurry and said, 
“Yes, father, I have nearly finished", 
She ran into the bath-room to wash her 
face. 


She came out soon, but did not know 
which sari to wear, and how to wear it. 
Pratul had bought her many new things, 
but she did not Know how to use them.. 
Raju's mother solved her problems for her. 
"You dress as best you know, my sister. 
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Nobody puts on these English shoes now, 
they all wear these up-country nagras. 
You also do likewise. Then try to learn 
from the girls of the family you are going to 
visit.” , 


So Subarna dressed up simply and start- 
ed with her father. As she was going down 
the stairs, her father said, “Speak, when 
you are spoken to and don’t remain silent, 
as you did the other day. .The rules of your 
mother-in-law do not apply here, Every- 
body speaks here.” 


Subarna was really afraid of speaking. 
She had been taught that a young wife must 
not speak, even if she is struck seven times, 
she could never talk freely before peop'e. 
She had suffered much for not knowing 
where to speak and where not to speak. 
If she answered her mother-in-law or her 
sister-in-law, they used to strike her and 
if she did not answer any of Shribilas' 
questions, he also gave hera slap or two. 
Between these two parties, poor Subarna 
had nearly forgotten how to.speak 


They started in a hackney carriage. 
Subarna looked at thelarge buildings on 
both sides of the road and the big shops. 


What a number of beautiful things. She . 


wished she could carry them all away. 
She had got some pretty things of her own 
now, and she was beginning to understand 
the joy of possession for the first time. 


The carriage entered a narrow lane 
from the main road, Pratul called out to 
the man to stop on the right. The carriage 
stopped before a small two-storied house. 


The front door was closed, Pratu? 
knocked and a small boy in Khaki shorts 
opened it. As he saw Pratul he said 
“Father has just gone out.” 


"But aren't others at home?’ asked 
‘Pratul. “Where is your mother ?" 


: “Oh, mother is in the kitchen," said 
the boy. ‘‘Please come in.” | 


Pratul told the coachman to wait and 
climbed up the stairs with Subarna. - 


There were only three rooms on the first 
floor, but these three appeared to be quite 
crowded. Every room was used asa bed- 
room, as well asa dining-room. But the 
flat was neat and clean on the whole, 


The boy conducted them to a small 
room and asked them to sit down. There 
were two or three chairs and a large wooden 
bedstead, covered with a printed counter- 
pane. Pratultook one ofthe chairs while 


Subarna went and sat on the bed, 
+ 


The mistress of the house came upina 
hurry to welcome the guests, ‘Please make 
yourself at home,” she said to Pratul, “my 
servant has run away, solam trying to do 
everything singlebanded." 


‘We have come at the wrong moment,'^ 
said Pratul, “we must be frightfully in. 
the way." ` 


“What a thing-to say," cried the lady in 
protest. “Is not anyony to come to my 
house because the'servant has run away? 
I have just put the rice on to boil, and my - 
little son will look afterit. He isa’ very 
bright boy and helps me lot.” 


a 
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“This is my daughter Subarna," said 
Pratul. “I want to talk to you about her". 


“Oh, is this Subarna ?" asked the 
lady. “You said she was about fourteen 
but she looks like a child of eleven. Our 
Amita is of the same age but she looks quite 
grown up." - 


Subarna got up at a sign from her 
father, and bowed down to the lady She 
patted her onthe head lovingly and made 
her sit down again. “Sit down, my dear," 


. Shesaid, *thereis nota single girl in the 


house for you to talk to. Ihave got boys 
only, and they make me so wretched.” 


Pratul Chandra smiled at her words and 


said, "You have said something strange . 


for our country Everyone here wants sons, 
nobody likes to have daughters". 


“That is entirely due to circumstances," 
said their, hostess. ‘‘They don’t want 
them, because they have to suffer 
quite a lot on their account. Otherwise 
a daughter would be most welcome, 
at least to the mother. [ have got four 
sons, but the house is like a barrack 
and not like a home. They are out the 
whole day, and the place remains empty 
and I feel like flying away somewhere else. 
If I feel a bit unwell, there is no one who 
can bring mea glass of water or sit by me 
: forwhile. My youngest boy has not yet 
taken after his brothers, otherwise things 
would have become impossible long ago." 


“You should give lectures on the sub- 
ject at public meetings," said Pratul. “It 
might make our countrymen change their 
views," 


could really desire daughters. 


“Where is the time for me?" asked 
his hostess with a smiles “I am too much 
occupied with my housework. And every 
day either the servant or the maid runs 
away. If I had a grown-up daughter, 
I would have had some leisure, and my 
home would have looked beautiful, too. I 
fell rather envious of you. If I could, 
I would take away your beautiful 
daughther."' 


Subarna was listening to her with 
wonder. She had never heard such words 
spoken. She never dreamt that anybody 
From her. 
infancy upwards she had heard that girls 
were useless, thcy only came to torment 
the parents, It was glad news to her that 
even daughters were desired, that there 
were persons who missed them. Subarna 
felt her heart bursting with reverence for 
this lady. Why had not God given hera 
daughter ? She remembered her own 
mother. She had loved Subarna tenderly 
and had made much of her, yet she, too, 
had: never a good word to say about 
daughters in general. She too had said 
that a girl was born only as a punishment 
to her parents. She loved Subarna, 
because she was her only child, but she, 
like others, thought that a daughter was 
useless. Subarna's aunt, too, had sung to 
the same tune as long as she had stayed with 
them. Subarna regarded this lady witb 
amazement mingled with awe. She could 
never have thought before that there could 
be such a woman, who actually desired 
female children. 


"If I could, I would at once give her 
to you," said Pratul. ‘It would be a 
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great relief to me. I am nothing but 
a stupid bookworm and know nothing 
about children and - how to 


independent, might never have to look to 
others to support her. But I don’t. know 
where to keep her and how to arrange for 
her education, lam at my wit's end.” 


“It is really a matter of thought.” said 
his hostess. - “Your daughter is too big now 
to be put to school with small children. 


She must make rapid progress. . I think‘ - 


you had better’ engage a private tutor 


for her. After she has made some progress 


you can put her to school. 


“Very true", said Pratul. “She cannot 
afford to waste any more time. Ican geta 
private tutor for her at once, but where am 
I to keep her? I don't want her to be in 
Calcutta for various reasons. . T want to 
keep her ina place, where she can forget 
everything that has befallen her. I must 


stay in Calcutta as my work lies here, but- - 
I must keep Subarna out of Calcutta, . 
This is a problem which admits. of no - 


solution”. 


Shashadhar Babu, the master of the. 


house, returned at this juncture. *I know 


some guests have honoured us, when T saw | 


Khoka in charge of kitchen," he said as he 
entered. *''Itthis your daughter ?’ 


This time Subarna got up herself, and 
bowed down to the gentleman. *'Sit down, 
my dear; sit down," he said. “What is 
your name ?" 

*'Srimati Subarnaprabha Guha,” replied 
‘she, with her head bent. 


bring. 
them up. -I want to give her the best of ` 
educations. Sothatshecould be perfectly | 


. “You are a very modern person,” said 
Shashadhar Babu, “why has your daughter 


'got such an antiquated name ?" 


“I did not give her that name," said. 
Pratul. . | 


"As you wantto change every thing 


" belonging to her old life, why not change 


her name too? If you did so, her husband's 
people would not know her, even if they 
heard her name." 


"That's a good idea," said Pratul. 
“I had already decided to omit the Guha, - 
and call her Mitra again. I might as well 


. call her something else in place of Subarna. 


What name would you like, child ?" 
Subarna felt inclined to laugh. How 
funny her father was. Can a name be 
changed for another like dresses? Still if 
he wanted to change her name, she had no 
objection. She had no great love for her 
name. ''Give me whatever name you 
please," she said. ; 


“Then I may give the child a name," 
said their hostess. “I like the name 
Suparna very much. I had decided to call 
my daughter Suparna if ever I get one. 
Since [did not, I make a present of the 
name to your daughter,” 


“ tisa very good name," said Pratul.. 
"Nobody, will be able to identify Miss 
Suparna Mitra, as Mrs. Subarnaprabha 


. Guha, That is settled then. Now for a 


place, whére she could be safely kept." - 
( contd, to P 63 ) 
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NAYANTARA SAHGAL’S WOMEN CHARACTERS 


by 


JASBIR JAIN 


Mrs, Sahgal’s novels reveal a deep con- 
cern for the freedom of women asindividuals 
and for the need of self-awareness on their 
part that they areso. This process begun 
unconsciously by Kusum in A Time to be 
Happy is realized consciously only by Saroj 
and Simrit in her later novels. The journey 


towards recognisation of their ownselves 


has been long and painful for as women 
they have had to overcome not. only social 
orthodoxy and opinion but also personal 
hesitation and reluctance. Self awareness 
is a two-way process requiring both the 
social circumstances condusive to it as well 
as the sensitivity and fineness of individual 
sensibility. Nayantara Sahgal does not view 
her women characters as wage-earners or 
career women but mainly as married women, 
as wives, daughters and mothers and it is 
in these roles that they have to experience 
freedom, to become aware of themselves as 


individuals and to be accepted as equals 


before life can acquire any meaning for 
them or the man-woman relationship can 
bea fulfiling one. Freedom goes beyond 
the merely social or economic context to 
become more real in an emotional and a 
physical relationship. . Vishal Dubey’s 
impatience (Storm ia Chandigarh) at the 
way society treats women is an echo of the 
writer’s own feelings. He feels outraged 
that men treat women as possessions 
belonging to them *by contract or by blood. 
Their sphere was sexual and their job pro- 


creation. They were dependents, not 
individuals.’ He thinks of them as ‘the 
subdued sex, creatures not yet emerged from 
the chrysalis, for whom the adventure of 
self-expression had not yet begun’, 1 


Marriage which bas been seen as a 
traditional basis for man-woman relation 
ship may or may not provide'the condi- 
tions necessary for/ individual growth. 
Arranged marriages ensured a minimum 
affinity of background but this was in no 
way an assurance of happiness. Gauri in 


Storm in Chandigarh feels secure in the 


knowledge that an arranged marriage has 
saved her from emotional upheavals and 
clashes. According to her 'there's only one 
safety in India for some time to come, and 
thatisto marry in your own state into a 
background you thoroughly understand... 
That kind of a thing endures’ (pp. 160-161). 
Butthis is oaly a half-truth. Gauri’s life is 
comparatively smooth because her idea of 
happiness is an` extremely limited one— 
‘A cup of tea first thing in the morning. 
Love. I massage from Jenny Souza'. Within 
the secure precincts of her marriage she also 
has the need to be unfaithful to her 
husband, perhaps notso much in thought 
and emotion'as in the physical act of love. 
Gauti's friendship with Dubey is based on 
sex and the urgency of a momentary 
need—she makes no emotional demands 
on him. 
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Except for Kusum’s marriage to Sanad, 
all the other marriages in A Time to be 
Happy are arranged ones but these are not 
necessarily happy. The narrator’s mother 
had found happiness within the confines of 
Hindu orthodoxy primarily because she had 
accepted it in its totality and. had not ques- 
tioned its injustice. The only option was 
between acceptance and unhappiness—there 
was no third choice. Ammaji, Govind 
Narayan’s mother, who belongs to the same 
generation is unable to find any meeting- 
point between her husband’s opinion and 
her own. And he, ‘an ‘indolent, pleasure- 
loving man’, had made no effort to’ under- 
stand her 'nun-like disdain of luxury’ or 
her ‘stubborn refusal to submit to the 
mould in which he had tried to cast her’. 2 
While Lakshmi and her daughter-in-law 
Devika adjust easily to the circumstances of 
their lives, happiness eludes Maya whose 
childlessness is a. symbol, not a cause, 
of hér unhappiness. She appears, to 
be like a 'slab of marble incapable .of 
emotion, but this lack’ of communica- 
tion is the result of her emotional 
isolation in marriage. She does not hanker 
after or cherish things which women are 
normally expected to do—silk sarees, or 
parties, or expensive jewellery and material 
well-being-what she wantsis some kind of 


response, a recognition of her existence: . 


‘Not a good one or an approving one, 
necessarily, just a response of any kind. 
Even whether we live or die is not important 
unless it is important to some one' 
(pp.65-66). The narrator. and Maya. 
suddenly realise "that communication is 
possible between them, that they are in love 
but the moment of realisation contains both 


the beginning and the end of this relation- 


. Ship for the marriage ties are indissoluble. 


There is no way , out for them. The 
narrator asks himself: 


What should I have done? Begged 
her to-go away with me? Continued 
to see her and love her, atno matter 
what cost? . Such solutions are for 
fairy tales, Reality is framed in another 
perspective (p. 67). 


Nayantara’s later heroines like Rashmi, 
Saroj and Simrit can consider other possibi- 
lities but not Maya, Ironically enough it 


. is men who expect women to conform to the 


stándards laid down for them. They them- 


' selves are free to abide by other rules. 


Harilal Mathur in the same novel marries 


' forthe second timein his desire to havea 


male heir and both society and his first wife 
Prabha accept it. On the other hand is 
Maya who is confined by-her marriage. 
Butifshe does not revolt, she also does 
not yield and sets about building another 
world which though not so satisfactory is a 
kindly enough substitute for married happi- 
ness, Inthis novel Kusum's marriage to 
Sanad is half-way between the two worlds 
of orthodoxy and freedom. They are in 
love but their responses are timid and tuned 
fo normal expectations. Moreover their 
backgrounds are entirely different. The 


. early months of their marriage are tense and 


unhappy. They are able to overcome some 
ofthese difficulties because they both are 
genuinely interested in overcoming them. 


While in A Time to. be Happy Mrs. 
Sahgal's main concern is with self-expre- 
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ssion within marriage, .in This Time of Mor- 
ning she widens her area of concern to the 
kind of freedom young women desireoutside 
marriage. Nita and Rashmi are both very 
different from Maya and Kusum and are the 
products of changed social conditions. 
They are not inclined to be. passively docile, 
instead they want to live their own lives. 
Nita wants a job of her own and resent the 
idea of an arranged marriage to perhaps one 
of the ‘putty-faced’ and moist handed men 
whose families regard her asacatch, Nita 
feels that the emotional content of such a 
marriage would be overshadowed by the 
material concerns, by the ‘stocks and shares, 
money and clothes’. And she wonders 
‘what about her body and its desires ..the 
body that pulsated for something with an 
urgency shé had never known?’ Later 
when she is engaged to Vijay he views her 
not as an individual with independent ideas 
and views but as a possession he is lucky to 
have acquired. To Nita this kind of a 
marriage does not óffer any prospect of 


fulfilment. Sheis withdrawn and unhappy | 


in Vijay's presence and dreads the time 
when she would be alone with him and ‘he 
would not stop at holding her hand’ and 
this thought was more unendurable than 
the entire life she would have to spend 
with him. 


‘Nita is not quite certain what she wants 
from life but she does want to find it for 
herself, not have it thrust upon her. 
There are others like Rashmi who with an 
unhappy marriage behind her is slowly 
groping her way back to feeling. Rakesh 
finds her unnaturally subdued. He feels 
that she ‘looked displaced. It was marriage, 


then, that had altered her, made her a 
moth trapped in cement'. 3 : 


The aftermath of a broken marriage is a 
plethora of hurt feelings and a withdrawal 
from the activity oflife. Sheis unable to 
talk aboutit but the experience leaves her 
wary and vulnerable. And therefore com- 
fort comes to her not from Rakesh but 
from Neil Berensen who isa stranger. She 
finds it easier to talk to him, some kind of 
a communication is restored, some awaken- 
ings of desire are there and she becomes 
emotionally involved.. Sex with Neil comes 
to her naturally as a part of this involve- 
ment. She wantsto know all about him, 
about his children and similarly wants to be 


‘ loved and understood in her totality-not just 


as a being existing only: in the present. 


She tells Neil this : 


We without any past or future, just 

We lying on the grass. That's not We 

Neil... we have to invade each, other's 

privacy a little, force things a little, or 

we shall’ stay just where we are 
( p. 156 ). 


But what Rashmi wants is not realisable 
with Neil. She feels no comparable insis- 
ence in him. People, she feels, demand 
very little from others and are content to 
live on the surface, in bits and parts. Yet 


it was not possible to blame Neil : 


` 1t was an age of impermanence, of 
brief meetings and partings. It was not 
the setting for completeness of any sort. 
One's self was burden enough. Who 
would take on another total commit- 
ment, another portion of weakness and 
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strength, good and bad, courage and 
fear ? (pp. 157-158). 


Rashmi's unhappiness is in part. related 
to the growing indifference of contemporary 
society to humanistic values. People treat 
love and personal relationships to be of 
secondary importance whereas for her the 
only anguish' was not to be ableto give 
everything’. She wonders whether this need 
to be so totally involved was the reason why 
women wanted to become nuns, *For God, 


at least, demanded everything’ (p. 158). - 


Yet the involvement which Rashmi wauts is 
on the basis of equality not of domination 
or self-effacement. Rashmi's decision to 
seek a divorce shocks her mother who is 
unable to understand the reason for this 
kind of an action : 


What reason under heaven could 
sever the marriage bond? Women 
stayed married, had since time imme- 
morial stayed married, under every 
conceivable circumstances, to brutal 
insensitive husbands, to lunatics and 
lepers (p. 146). 


Mira puts it down to a ‘tasteless parody 
of atransplanted modernity’ but this is not 
applicable to Rashmi. In fact she rejects 
the social and emotional attitudes of the 


West which are represented by Neil. 
Rashmi’s behaviour is the result of a natural 


process of growth--changed social conditions 
had brought about a change in expectations 
. and the aware individual can no longer be 
stifled. Kailas sees in this decision of 
Rashmi's, besides a lot of heartache and 
suffering, 'atorrential release from ancient 
grooves and bonds, ancient pain and 


suppression' (p.214). Mira's own content- 
mentand happiness in marriage had led to 
the development of an insular attitude and 
it is only through Rashmi's broken marriage 
that she supdenly realises that the ‘new 
vistas presented a range of new conflicts and 
tensions that society had never known in 
their youth’ (p. 161). 


, Saroj in Storm in Chandigarh is, like 


 Rashmi, unhappy and unable to find a 


reciprocal involvement in her marriage. 


.Inder, her husband, is not only from a 
different cultural background butisa diffe- 


rent kind of a person altogether. Saroj who 
has been brought up in an atmosphere of 
freedom and trust, has grown up to expect 
equality. Sheis puzzled by Inder's violent 
reaction to an affair she has had before her 
marriage. She tells him about itin all her 
innocence but this is for him the beginning 
of a nagging suspicion. He considers it to 
beaserious moral lapse which has sullied 
their whole relationship. Inder believes 
himselfto have been wronged. Her act, 
he feels, has no place 


in an order that clearly demarcated 
the roles of men and women, unless 
that venerable order was breached, 
trampled and mocked. He was madde- 
ned by it. Whenit came over him he 
satlooking at Saroj with a revulsion 
sion that had ancient, tribal, male roots 


(p. 96). 


Saroj, however, is not really guilty. 
Sheis not dishonest and for her itisa part 
of growing up. When she marries Inder it 
is already behind her-a relationship which 
has not involved her deeply enough. Itisa 
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different thing that society which lives by a 
double moral standard brands her as guilty. 


For herself she is warmly and wholly invol- 


ved in her marriage but Inder is obsessed by 
this one act which he uses to humble her and 
to destroy her sense of innocence. Inder's 
attitude is in Keeping with the rest of his 
character—he has no time for finer things, 
for emotional involvements or for tenderness 
—his whole nature is ruthless and aggre- 
ssive. While Saroj longs to penetrate his 
inflexibility, Inder persists in raking up 
the past and withdraws into his ownself, 
leaving her outside, isolated and unhappy 
beating against ‘his numbness like a bird 


against a window pane, trapped ina futile ` 


frenzy’ (p. 97). Saroj's premarital lapse is 
in fact, only an outward symbol of the 
difference in their attitudes. Saroj wants to 
build up a relationship on that basis where- 
as [nder treats her asa wife—a possession 
not a person. Sex with her comes. easily 
and satisfactorily to him, ‘It was an act with 
a beginning and an end, a need never put 
into words, neatly enacted and dispensed 
with in darkness. 
. itto account, for in the morning’ (p. 53). 
But Saroj does not want this kind of a piece- 
.meal relationship, she wants the emotion to 
overflow to everyday life, in the act of 
parenthood, in the walk of an evening, in 
the touch without sexual Significance. Inder 
is unable to give this for it calls for 


his lingering attention and demanded 
that he give her part of himself tora 
while for no specific reason. That kind 
of companionship had always been 
difficult for him, just as to take a. walk 
with her became a meaningless expendi- 


- to save her mafriage. 


There were no traces of: 


ture of time, when a restlessness took 


_ hold of him to get back to whatever 
work he had to do...(p. 53). 


Inder feels ill at éase with her emo- 
tional demands. He cannot understand why 
she cannot have a baby like other women 
did, without putting every stage of it into 
words. A wife, hé felt, was *one half of an 
enterprise’, meant to preside over her 
husband's home and children and further 
her husband's career Inder is unable to 
view any other kind of relationship with 
Sarojor for that matter even with Mira. 
Individuality in women disgusts him and 
he feels that man-woman relationship will 
always be.one of domination, *A thousand 
years from now a woman willstill want and 
need a master, the man who will own and 
command her and that’s the man she'll 
respect’ (p. 102). Saroj who is by nature 
pliable and docile seeks to please him and 


She clings to the 
moments of response and communication. 


" Sheis only too willing to accept her role 


as a wife and does not seek anything outside 
marriage—but within this She wants equality 
and involvement and continuity But this 
is not so, a stage has been reached in their 
relationship when even ordinary conversa- 
tion has become difficult and Saroj wonders 


Which, after all these years, were 
the safe, unguarded topics between 
them, those without consequences ? 

. She searched her mind for a neutral 
' subject that would keep the ground level 
between them (p. 91). 


This kind of a pretence is not required 
with Vishal. She finds his company restful, 
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heis her ‘Kind’ of a person and believes 
that truth between people reduces ‘the heart 
break and a lot of loneliness of living 
‘(p. 89). With Inder truth is not possible, 


Saroj does not feel free to take him her ` 


thoughts and has to strive to build a work- 
ing relationship. She feels condemned to 
isolation as the intimacy between them does 
not go beoond the physical. 
wonders, 


Does desire begin and end with his 

. body? For if that is so thén this—my 
hand in his, what I can see, what I can 
hold—is solid ground between us. On 
this I can walk safely and nothing will 
go wrong. Onsuch ground ‘men and 
women build shelters and bring children 


to birth and grow old in the comfort. 
that they will live on in future genera- | 


tions. Perhaps the rést—the. mist of 
longing for all that remains unanswered 
—lies outside this cycle (p. 92). 


Overcome by a sense of desolation, she 
devotes herself to her plants and her 
children until this kind of withdrawal also 
becomes -difficult. Inder, by forbidding her 
to meet Vishal, attempts to sentence her to 
solitary confinement. Itis at this moment 
that she rebels—not defiantly and dramati- 
cally—but in desperation recognising the 
fact that with Inder there could be no hope 
of communication. Saroj is overwhelmed 
by the finality of the act and inthis depar- 
tire from a home ,which has ceased to be 
one, she is passive and numb. It is Vishal 
who takes the decision for.her, forcing her 
to face the truth of her situation. Marriage 
has completely destroyed her spirit. Gauri 
when she had visited them in Chandigarh 


Saroj 
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had felt it to be a natural result of marriage 
toa man like Inder who belonged to the 
‘he-man school’ and had remarked, ‘I 
suppose someone has to bow before the 
blast or there’d be an explosion’ (p. 106). 


While Saroj wants to be able to take 
her innermost thoughts and feelings to her 
husband, Mara deliberately holds herself 
aloof from her marriage believing mistak- 
enly that men do not relish the truth. 
She wants Jit to be more aggressive and 
be passionately involved. She tells him, 
‘Jit, beangry. It is his gentleness which 
leaves her dissatisfied for it is as superior 


' an attitude as that of Inder with all his 


obtuseness. Though for different reasons: 
and in different ways what turns Mara 


‘away from Jit is his apparent ability to 


cope with everything and stil remain 
untouched. Inher relationship with Inder 
although she wants his domination, she 


‘isnot willing to surrender her own indivis 


duality, She tells him that women are 
also human beings in their own rights. 
Inder’s domination is an active form of 
dependence and she is attractive to him 
not. because she is his ideal of woman- 
hood but because she offers a challenge 
to his domination. While it lasts, their 
relationship is a satisfying one. He depends 
on her for ‘the distance between him and 
any other person wasan infinity he might 
never span Without help' (p. 61). He is 
able to experience a relationship which : 
goes bevond the physical and 'suddenly all 


differences between loving and not loving 


had become apparent to him. He was in 
no hurry to possess her—instead the act 
oflove.so final and complete with other 


- 
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women, was a never-ending one with 
Mara (p.176). This very Mara'is incapa- 
ble of responding to Jit’s much simpler 
needs who feels that all his affection and 
care are wasted on her: l 


Back to the caves, she had said, . 
and that was what would suit her best. 
You gave a woman the perfection of 
which you were capable, the finest 
flower of your most evolved instincts, ` 
and.it was a waste, She didn't want 
to be cherished and affection made 
no impression on her (pp. 132-133). 


They are people who are differently 
made. While Mara needs to be shaken 
into yielding he lacks the ‘coarser grain of 
behaviour that could have accomplished 
it. Jitreaches the conclusion thatit has 
Something to do with the chemistry of 
their two characters. What Jit has to offer 
Mara and what Saroj wants from Inder 
is truth and honesty—the basis of perma- 
nence—not what Mara and Inder together 
have. The kind of relationship these two 
foster is based on pretence and needs 
constant attention. - The moment it is taken 
for granted, it collapses (pp. .219-220). 
Mara is able to return to Jit after her 
affair with Inder, because Jit is willing to 
resume life from the point where she had 
left it. Buta similar resumption is out of 
the question for Saroj,. Inder would be the. 
last man to take her back. Actually Saroj 


leaves him . only towards the end of the : 


novel whereas Inder had left her each time 
he quarrelled with her and had condemned 
her each time he went to Mara. She 

is a passive partner and it is with a sense 


> 


of dismay that she had viewed their future 
together : = 


Of course he would be back, when 
he chose, and resume life with her 
without a word about his impetuous 
departure, and they would go on, their 
give and take reduced a little each 
time. She saw the human substance 
between them windling until in old 
age they would just be two people 
who had happened to live under the 
same roof,.no real bond between 

' them, only the accumulation of a life 
, times living habits. The enormous 
waste of it appalled her (p. 222). 


Saroj’s departure from her home is 
accompanied by a sense of failure. She 
had tried to build a home but there were 
‘heartbreaking gaps through which the 
cold came in and the emptiness yawned' 
(p. 237). Sarojs departure is a move 
towards personal freedom and a rejection 
of the role Inder had wantcd to thrust 
on her. 


Simrit's story in The Day in Shadow is, 
in many ways, a continuation of Saroj's. 
Simrit, a sensitive being in her own right, 
longs for communication and' understanding 
which she is unable to find in Som’s world 
of ambition and money, Som expects ber 
to conform to his ideal of subdued woman- 
hood and considers the inequality of their 
relations to be the right order of things. 
Simrit finds this denial of freedom a suffo- 
cating experience. She has no voice in the 

Ordinary decisions of everyday life, not 
even in the choice of curtains or chair 
covers : 
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Even there Som had a veto. 
even about servants. She had dis- 
missed the cook twice for drünkenness 
and bad behaviour and Som had kept 
him ón. Littlethings she had thought 
at the time, nothing important, nothing 
to quarrel about, but building up into a 
frightening situation-herself a cogin a 
machine-with which it had become 
impossible to live.4 


Simrit is finally estranged not by Som's 
sional -shod methods but by bis growing 
obsession with power and possession. Som 
lives in a male-centred world, and his'pride 
of procreation is concentrated, not on his 
children, but only on his son. Som does 


not view women as persons and finds it easy . 


enough to condone Lalli’s murder of his 
wife. He has no qualms about changing 


jobs and discarding friendships on his way ' 
to the top. Simrit reaches the breaking - 


point when Som and Vetter finalise a new 
deal to make armaments because to her it is 
indicative of the final erosion of Som's 
humanity. Heiscaugbtup ina ‘spiralling 
Mania for affluence' and he tells Simrit, 
*think of it, we can go abroad any time we 
want, any bloody time, buy anything we 
want. We can aircondition this whole 
place, furnish it all over again...’ (p..89). 


Simrit'slife with Som lacks continuity 


and warmth. She feels isolated and even 


the physical relationship is not involving or 
kind enough. Itis an act with a beginning 
and an end with aothing in-between or even 
afterwards. Simrit feels so completely 
alienated from Som that the physical act can 


no longer transport her unresisting to a : 


comfortable place’. Sex is a part of life not 


Not’ 


centred world. 


'a separate relationship which can be isolated 


from the rest oflife. Sex isno more just 
sex than food is just food. Simrit feels that 
oncethe edge is off hunger a meal has to be 


more than food : 
| d 


Aad once past its immediacy, sex 
had its visions too—of tenderness,, of 
humour, of more than a physical act. 


Sex could be an argument or a problem | 


shared- The same spring fed all its 
facets-the day's work in office, children 

.. at home, bed at night. Simrit felt on 
the verge of a fatal realization. 
was nc lónger able to follow the goals 
Som had set for himself, and the inabi- 
lity seemed to be spreading through 
her veins, affecting the very womb of 
her desires, drying up bd fount within 
her (p. 90). | 


Som, obtuse in so many other ways. 


senses her non-involvement in the physical 


act which he feels is an insult to him. 


Lacking the tenderness to .respond sensi- ' 


tively to her needs, he simply cuts her off, 
as earlier ke had cut off Merriweather and 


" Lalli. f l » 


But divorce, when: it comes, is not at 
all easy for Simrit. It is easy to get, easier 
than a car or a telephone.or a licence for an 


industry, but is painful and dislocating in 
its affect on Simrit. 


Though the law had 
changed, attitudes hadn't and Simrit feels 
uprocted and abandoned in a husband- 
It is difficult to begin anew 
for the past lives on inthe present, in the 
memories of the shared years and the lives 
ofthe children. Just as Rashmi ‘had felt 
that there is ‘no such thing as a clean break. 


t 


She 
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A break had jagged edges and did violence 
to some part of one's being' (Morning, 
p. 13), Simrit also feels that ‘a part of her 
would always be married to Som’ (Shadow, 
p.220). Divorce was definitely not easy : 


It was painful how the connection 
continued, like a detached heartbeat. 
The tissue of marriage could be dissol- 
ved by human acts, but its anatomy 
went on and on. And skeletons could 
endure for a million years, Just living 
together, daily routine produced that 
uncanny durability. It madethe ques- 
tion of whether one had loved or not, 
been loved or not, been the transgressor 
or transgressed against, trivial by com- 
parison (p. 64). 


Simrit finds her life disrupted and her- 
self in the midst of a peculiar financial prob- 
lem. The heavy taxpayments are an attempt 
to enslave her in every way and divorce 
instead of being a new beginning isa con- 
frontation with the age-old orthodox views 
regarding the status of women. All her 
altempts to make others see the divorce 
settlement from her point of view fail 
because people do not see her asa person 
seeking freedom .and fulfilment, As long 
as it provides for the future of theirson, it 
seems to others to be a fair settlement. 
Moolchand, Som's employee and Shah, a 
rich industrialist, interested and disinteres- 
ted parties both see nothing wrong with it. 
Simrit likens her position to that of an over- 
loaded donkey whose burden attracts no 
notice and draws forth no pity for ‘loads are 
for donkeys' (p. 56). 
ment is a continuation of their marriage, it 


The divorce settle- . 


pins her down tothe role ofa victim and 
attempts to crush her desire to be positively 
a free human being. The first step she is 
required to take is to face the situation 
squarely-it is the courage of this stand which 
frees her from the bonds of her marriage as 
as well as of the divorce settlement. Out of 
this struggle to be free is born a new Simrit- 
a person who makes choices, takes decisions 
and becomes aware of herself as a person. 
First the mind, then the body open up to 
new responses and life affirms itself in a new 
sense of fulfilment in her relationship with 
Raj which is an equal and an honest rela- 
tionship. 


Simrit’s divorce in The Day in Shadow 
does not imply that marriage has failed as. 
a social institution or that it has outlived its 
utility. Mrs Sahgal's viewpoint appears to 
be concentrated towards placing it in a pro- 
per perspective. Marriage has to be libera- 
ted from the conventional approaches to it 
ifit isto bea more satisfying relationship, 
Itis neitheraslavery noran escape route, 
Marriage is not even a contract. It is a 
partpership based on equality and respect 
and requiring an equal involvement from 
both the partners. It has been subjected 
toan unusualstrain because of the breakup 
of the joint family and because in India 
at any rate attitudes towards sex and 
marriage are largely governed by social 
conventions and religious orthodoxy. 
Rashmi in This Time of Morning believes 
that if marriage can be unhappy, ‘I suppose 
it can be happy, too, with the right ingredi- 
ents’ (p, 141). Raj and Simrit plan to get 
married in The Day in Shadow and have 
enough confidence in their future life 
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together, Marriage has a permanance and 


stability about it even when divorce has. 


become a social reality. 


In almost every novel Mrs Sahgal hasa 
central woman character who gradually 
moves towards an awareness of her emo- 
tional needs and reflects the writer's own 
life and sensiblity like Kusum, Rashmi, 
Saroj and Simrit. In A Situation in New 
Delhi it is Skinny Jaipal and not Devi who 
isin direct line to Simrit. Skinny is the 
new woman: whose awareness of herself is 
not at all selfconscious. She has a passion 
for the act of living and involves herself 


fully in whatever she undertakes-in her study | 


of history as a subject, in her learning of the 
artof dancing and also in destroying her 
own and her mother’s possessions. She is 
supremely confident and superior on the 


stage and equally natural in her behaviour: 


when she accompanies Rishad to Pinky's 
party. Shehas the audacity of innocence 
with which she combines a certain conven- 
tionality of behaviour when it comes to 
taking alift with Rishad. The knowledge 
that she is in love with Rishad descends 
upon her suddenly and naturally. Not so 
Devi who has allowed herself to be hedged 
in by her widowhood Devi does not come 
to life inspite of the writer’s repeated 
attempts to give her vitality She is too 
uncommitted to emerge as an individual and 
is at forty-four deprived of both her past 
and future. 
glory of her illustrious brother's charismatic 
hold on people and now when she is on her 
own she finds herself isolated and lonely. 
Her marriage with [shwar has left her with 


She has lived toolong inthe 


only one reality-the birth of their son 
Rishad And her sexual relationships with 
both Usman and Michael are temporary and 
based on pretensions. She does not have 
the courage to defy convention or free her- 
self from her past. Her sense of duty : 
towards Shivraj and attachment for him are 
life-denying for her. Sex under these 
circumstances is only a release from her 
emotional tensions and anact of renewal. 
Her relationships with the men in her life 
do not go beyond her need for self. 
recognisation and was too limited to become 
meaningful. In fact in Devi’s character 
the roles are reversed. She uses the men in 
her life for her personal survival. They— 
Michael in his broken marriages and Usman 
in the distancing from Nadira—allow them- 
selves to be used. 


Devi helps portray another facet of 
man-— woman relationship as do some other 
women characters. There are some who 
have been completely destroyed like Mrs, 
Narang in This Time of Morning who is both 
tense and unhappy and whose existence has 
Shrunk into meaningless and those who 
like Uma Mitra. in the same novel, are both 
victims and oppressors Uma, married to 
a man much older than her, refuses to 
conform to his expectations of her and 
is both wild and lawless in her behaviour. 
Arjun and Uma both drift apart from each 
other and are physically and emotionally 
estranged, Jt is many years later that Arjun 
becomes aware of his own limitations and 
regrets that ‘though we give our enemies 
another chance...we never forgive those we 
love’ (Morning, p.167). Vishal Dubey’s 
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marriage in Storm in Chandigarh is also ‘a 


vanishing search for communication’. But 
while Uma defies convention boldly and 
outrageously, Leela Dubey retains the out- 
ward semblance of conformity. Vishal who 
seeks to build a relationship on truth finds 
itafrustrating task and wonders whether 
his 'ardour for the truth between them 
had done her actual harm, made her 
lose her bearing, so that she was like a 
lost soul wandering in a land not her 
own' (p.215). Vishal's passivity, like that 
of Arjun and Jit, is partly responsible for 
the failure of personal relationships. He 
yields to a sense of bewilderment at her 
affair with Hari. In some inexplicable way 
all these men are alike unable to force an 
issue to a point of crisis. 


In A Situation in New Delhi the relation- 
ship between Usman and Nadira follows 
almost a similar pattern with one basic 
difference. Unlike Uma and Leela, Nadira 
is in love with her husband ,and wants to 
reach him—and the failure of their relation- 
ship is not due to differences or contrary 
pulls but to the limitations of their indivi- 
dual natures. Nadira is both beautiful and 
desirable but Usman has no use for just 
bodies : 


Every woman he had intimately 
known had been incomparebly more to 
him than that. It was the final irony 
that this had not happened with his 
own wife. She remained so deter- 


minedly a body5. 


Their life together is not disrupted 
because both make the effort to find some 
kind of a meeting point. 


The strength of an individual character 
has nothing to do with conventionality or 
modernity. In fact the women who have 
this strength defy both. The Anglicized 
women characters like Devika and Lalita in 
A Time To Be Happy do not grow up as 
individuals. They merely adopt the facade 
of modernity and conform to the conven- 
tions of behaviour of the ‘nearly British’ 
without any corresponding internal change. 
Sanad is both startled and alienated by what 
he sees of women in the rich business circles 
of Calcutta. They areso engrossed in the 
superficial gaiety of the ‘social round that 
political and economic changes leave them 
unaffected. Women like Uma Mitra and 
Leela Dubey likewise only appear to be 
liberated, in fact they merely conform toa 
pattern which happens to be a different one. 
This kind of conformity is not possible for 
people like Saroj and Simrit who are posse- 
ssed by a searing need to be bonest with 
their own selves and those around them. 
The educational and social opportunities 
available to women in post-independent 
India arein no way a guarantee in them- 
selves of individual growth and freedom. 
The initiative in the final instance has to 
come from the person concerned. Nita 
moves towards self-awareness through 
uncertainty and bewilderment, while Rashmi 
moves to it through suffering and self ques- 
tioning. Another person whose move 
towards self-awareness is significant is 
Pixie in The Day in Shadow. She is diffe- 
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ent from the majority of Nayantara 
ahgal's women characters. She is a work- 
ng girl without the security of an affluent 
amily background and when she decides to 
erminate her relationship with Sumer Singh 
he has to weigh it against her need fora 
ob and a roof over her head. She is 
yarticularly vulnerable to the power which 
nenlike Sumer Singh wield. Her decision 
o breakaway is thus an act of unusual 
sourage fulfilling a real need for self- 
realisation. 


Nayantara Sahgal differentiates between 
the trappings and the essence of freedom. 
A job or economic freedom means nothing 
'n itself; similarly adherence to conventiona- 
lity does not mean lack of freedom Itis a 
mistake to equate Mrs Sahgal’s idea of a 


free woman with economic freedom or 


with a party-going and club-centered life. 
Freedom is a mental attitude as Abdul 
Rahman the aged governor of U P. tells 
the young students of Vidya College in 
This Time of Morning, and it bas to come 
from within. Freedom is not only defiance 
ofa useless convention but also refusal to 
tolerate injustice. Self-awareness on part 
of women automatically changes the basis 
of man- woman relationship and reduces the 
inconsideration of inequality. Her women 
characters in their search for self expres ion 
and freedom do not turn asexual, they 
merely transform it into a multi-dimen- 
sional relationship. And pre-marital or 
extra-marital relationships are not good or 
bad in the themselves—there is much more 
to it than the plain moral law  Leela’s 
attitude to an extra-marital relationship is 


one of self-deception (Storm)- while for 
Gauri itis has become a mere habit which 
keeps her married relationship on an even 
keel. There isno excuse for them. Uma 
Mitra in This Time of Morning enters into 
adulterous relationships in the spirit of 
revenge, Rashmi’s relationship with Neil 
symbolises the reawakening of desire. For 
Mara in Storm in Chandigarh her relation- 
ship with Inder satisfies her need for power 
while for Simrit and Saroj sex follows 


- emotional involvement and does not precede 


it. Each case, Mrs Sahgal, implies, should 
be judged on its own aesthetics whether it is 
*guided by love and aspiration, or greed 
and gluttony is there truth and beauty in 
it, or only desire for gain" 9. This is the 
yardstick sheapplies to the attitudes and 
actions of her characters. Saroj when she 
leaves Inder leaves behind her the sense 
of guilt he had tried to thrust upon her, 
and Simrit finds release from her sense of 
guilt only when she abandons the approach 
ofconventional morality It appears that 
sexual relationships in.her novels have 
become acts of nonconformity, and are 
freed from moral underor overtones, Sex 
has ceased to be an appetite and has 
become both a fulfilment and an act of 
renewal. Nayantara Sahgal seeks to reinter- 
pret the rigid concepts of virtuesand chastity 
through the characters of her women 
characters who havea kind of ‘untouched 
innocence and integrity." This quality is 
there in Kusum (Happy) as well as in Skinny 
(Situation) however much they may differ in 
other spheres ; itis also shared by Rashmi, 
Saroj and Simrit who are finally emerging 
from the chrysalis and symbolise the need 
for freedom in every living being. 
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You. have drunk the draught of songs 
that I poured for you, 

and accepted the garland of my woven imant 
My heart straying at the wilderness 

was ever touched by the pain that was your own touch. 
When my days are done, my leave-taking hushed 

in a final silence 

My voice will linger in the autumn light 

. and rain-laden clouds 


With the message that we had met. 


, 1 
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My heart sings at the wonder of my place 
- inthis world of light and life; | 
at the feel in my pulse of the rhythm of creation 
- cadenced by the swing of the endless time. 
I feel the tenderness of the grass jn my forest walk, 
p the wayside flowers startle me : 
that the gifts. of the infinite are strewn in the dust 
. wakens my song in wonder. 
I have seen, have heard, have lived ; 
in the depth of the known have felt 
the truth that exceeds all knowledge 


which fills my heart with wonder and I sing. 


es 
© 
{ 


- Have you come at last to my door 
to seek me out with ibat call of yours 
which fills the naked branches “with tumult of flowers - 
. and invokes secret ‘life’ out ofthe veil of dust, 
which finds a ‘sudden answer inthe dark | 
from the young dawn carrying a wreath’ of light 


p" 


round her dusky hair? ^ 


^. ..- Modern Review 
January 1935. 


TRACES OF INDIAN CULTURE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By 


Paul Manansala 


The evidence of Indian culture in the 
Philippines in the form of artifacts dis- 
covered by archaeologists, are not as 
impressive as in other areas of Southeast 
Asia. This should not be surprising consi- 
dering these islands are the furthest from 
India of all Indianized Southeast Asia: But 
there is also thefact that the destruction of 
native shrines, idols, and histories by zeal- 
ous natives and their Spanish patrons is 
well documented. 
inhabitants of these isles to express them- 


selves in small gold plastic forms led to the, 


great loss of valuable items' which were 
meltéd down by the gold-hungry Spanish, 
The apparent: absence ' of monumental 
temple architecture, ás in other areas of 
Southeast Asia, may be due' to the fact that 
Philippine archaeology is still in its infancy 
and well behind thàt of most neighboring 
areas. The dream of Filipino archaeologists 
hoping for the discovery of a great temple 
or lost city covered by jungle growth may 
yet be realized by a major expedition. 
Especially when one considers that the great 
ruins’ of Borobudor and Angkor Wat had 
been completely forgotten prior to their 
discovery by the Europeans. 


The presence of a considerable number 
of Indian loan words and place-names in the 
Philippine languages, and the heavy Indian 
influence on native syllabaries are perhaps 


Also the tendency ofthe ' 


~ 


the strongest vestiges of Indian influence. . 
But there arẹ solid archaeological artifacts 
which give evidence, sometimes startling in 
nature, of the migration of Indian culture 
tothe islands. Juan: Francisco, an expert 
on Indian culture in the Philippines has 
identified eight.principal artifacts which are 
of Indian origin.. These include (1) the 
Golden Tara of Agusan (2) the Clay Votive 
Tablet depicting the .Avalkitesvara (3) the 
Bronze Avalokitesvara of Isla Puting Bato 
(4) the Golden Garuda from Brooke's Point, 
Palawan, and. (6) the-Bronze Ganesa from 
Isla Puting Bato. Francisco also mentioned 
two other ganesa images and one avalokites- 
vara found in the Philippines which he did 
not have the. opportunity to examine. 
Eollowing isa description. given by Fran- 
cisco ..of the’ above-mentioned items : 


(1) Formo among these isthe 
Golden Tara of Agusan, which initially 
has been identified by H. O. Beyer 
(1928, 1947) as Saiva goddess. But 
upon closer study of this image, the 
Buddhist association would somehow 
place it during the Sailendra Interreg- 

. num of the Sri Vijaya period in South- 
' east Asian history. Found on the left 
bank ofthe Wawa River, a tributary 
of the large Agusan River, in the 
northeastern part of Mindanao, after a 
storm and flood in 1917, it is now on 


\ 
\ 
^ 
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display in the Gold Room of the 


' Chicago Museum. of National History. 


Of twenty-one carat gold, weighing 
four pounds, it is seated in the pad- 
mánsana posture, 


(2) The Clay Votive Tablet depic- 
ting the Avalokitesvara, excavated in 
the 14th-15th century graveyard in 
Calatagan, Batangas, Southwestern 
Luzon. It is semi-oblong in form and 
measures 2.6 inches in height and 1.9 
inches in width. Earlier on, I had 
referred to the artifact as a Clay 
Medallion (Francisco 1963, 1971) but 
later on referred to it asa clay votive 
tablet (Francisco 1985) to be consistent 
with the universal terminology applied 
to this kind 
Sukatno 1983). 

In tribhanga posture, the tablet, 
though relatively in the state of deterio- 
ration, shows traces of the lotus 


(padma) held by the right hand (pani) . 
. with its. stem projecting down the foot 


of the image. The image, therefore, 
may also be called Avalokitesvara 
Padmapani. -~ 


The relationship of the Votive. 
Tablet may be seen in those found in 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and Thailand 
(Endang Sukatno, Ibid). The rather 
wide distribution of the tablet in these 
countries "indicates the extent of the 


movements of not only trade goods but 


also ideology at the time of Sri Vijaya, 
if the date of these artifacts fall within 
that. period. - 


A V 
wer 
5 ra 


of artifact (Endang  , 


(3) The Bronze Avalokitesvara of 
Isla Puting Bato, in the Tondo district, 
Manila. Itis a Boddhishattva in the 
Buddhist pantheon. Itis made of bronze 
very much corroded, causing the sharp 
features to have been  obliterated. 
There are evidences of filing and scrap-. 
ing to check whether or not it is made 
of gold. The filing is done on the 
head-gear and on the left thigh and 
leg. Also the filing on the right leg 
and on the face obliterated some of 
details crucial to. its identification The 
height from the base to top is 13.9 
centimeters. The statue stands on,a 
semi-round flat piece 3 centimeters. 
in diameter. The distance between 
the upper hands is 5.5 centimeters. 


It has four arms joined at the 
elbows the feet are rather dispropor- 
tionate to the size ofthe statue, and 
are brought together. The garment is 
diaphanous, the front upper torso. 
shows evidence of a necklace. The 
back reveals. the trace of a sash, or a 
fold of the garment, which usually is 
the case of the kind of garment, like : 
pandita's robe, © the / monk’s . wear, 
or  perbaps the  upavita, which 
normally is the distinguishing mark 
of early Buddhism, the Mahayana, 
retaining certain ofthe earlier appur- 
tenances of Brahmanism from which it 
sprang. The statue possesses a head- 
gear which is quite undistinguishable ; 
and is topped with a projection that 
looks like aflame, Thestatue stands 
on a flat base with a loop under it, 
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with which the statue is kept from 
falling off its base. 


The most important icohog raphic 
trait of the statue that amedali 
attracts on's attention is the présence 
of four arms joined at the elbow. [n 
view of the relatively rusted state of the 


statue, it is very difficult to identify the 


various objects held by the three hands- 
the upper right and the two left hànds. 
On the basis of published Buddhist 
. images from Southeast Asia, the objects 
held by the hands may be tentatively 
identified; the upper-right may have 
held the rosary ; the upper left, the 
palm leaf book which contains the 


scriptures. Of the lower left hand, it . 


it is rather difficult to identify the 
mudra-the abhaya or the dharma- 
cakra. The palm of the left lower 
hand shows a bud or anything symbolic 
of Buddhist idea. 


The right lower hand can easily bé 


identified in terms of what it means—it 
is the varada mudra, or it could be 
the "worship at my feet” mudra, 
Theré is also à bud similar to that 
found on the palm of the lower left 
hand. , 


The head is topped with a head- 
gear or the hair gathered in à chignon— 
the mukuta, which isa stiff liead-dress 


covering the chignon of the deities in . 


mainland Southeast Asia, particularly 
Indo-China. The mukuta is topped 
with a knob or boss which show it was 
the base ofa tapering object represen- 
ting the flame. At the obverse face of 


the mukuta appears to be the remains 
of the image of the Amitabha.$ 


Francisco further described the Avalo- 


^. kitesvara and the Golden Garuda from 


Brooke's Point, Palawan. But of particular 
interest was his description of the Bronze 
Ganesa Isla Puting Bato, since there may 
have been asmany as three Ganesa images 


' found in the Philippines. 


Thé statué is standing if sama- 
bhanga, meaning without any. bends. 
The head is ‘coveréd With à fiukuta, 
which is conical iti shape, topped by a 
kind of a boss, afd decorated with what 
look like the pétal of the lotus attached 
to the base of the boss. The facé 
appears to be in an intense smilé 
shown by the prominént linés depicting 
asmile, and the eyes also indicating 
such afacial expression. At thé base 
of the trufik i$ a protubetancé which 
could bean urna, būt could possibly 
be thé result of thé inténse &mile. The 
ears are opéh wide and nearly cover 
thé whole Shoulders fori which 
protrude thé six afins-thiée lefts and 
three rights. Its right tusk is missing 
.witli just thé Stump at the lower base 
of thé trunk, Which is turnéd and 
curled up towards its right. In the 
iconography (Gopinatha Rao 1968 : 11, 
49-50), the trunk of “this god may be 
shown as turnéd towards the left : and 
only in rare cases do wê méét with 
figures with thé proboscis ‘turnéd to 
the right”, Thus, our present statue of 
the Ganesa, is tare. 

In addition to ‘the, major -pieces des- 


cribed above, there a “eager of 
n 9. Z Magn S. 


s 
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Tantric items, mostly in gold, which have 
been discovered in the Philippines. Laszlo 


Legeza gives a comprehensive description `- 


of Tantric art inthis country in his article, 
“Tantric Elements in Pre-Hispanic Phili- 
ppines Gold Art”? (L. Legeza, Arts of Asia, 
1988). Legeza suggests that the acceptance 
of Indian Tantric ideas in Southeast Asia 
was natural considering the cxistence of 
native fertility rites and ritual sex. 


The Tantric items in the Philippines 
include numerous cakra ornaments. One 
impressive gold object is a braided 
belt with buckles displaying the Accom- 
plisher of All Purpose and the Giver of 


Protection cakra. A hammered gold pendant - 


displays The Universal commander with 
its : five-fold repetition of the ajna cakra. 


Another gold pendant from Butuan is a^. 


variation ofthe Enchantress of the Triple 
World. cakra, and this cakra is, found. on 
two other pendants in a local floral style. 
Two. **gem-site" cakras of hammered gold 
have been found in Butuan which were 


originally inset with gems. i 


There are also a number of ornaments 
based on Yantra which have, been found. 
These include a pendant witha variation 
ofthe. Sri Yantra, with the inner triangles 
occupied by Deyatas representing the 
energy, of the goddess. Another gold 
pendant based on a variation of either 


the Sri Yantra or the Nava cakra was also 


found at Butuan. From Samar comes a 
tubular *strain-divider" 
design based on the Puruskara Yantra. 
A number: of ear ornaments have been 


uncovered which display Tantric influence, 


with a geometric 


they include .a hammered gold earring 
from Samar donein The Island Continent, 
a State of Supreme Joy earring, and an 
Enchantress. of the Triple World earring. 
One spherical pendant for the ear ‘was 
described by Legeza : = 


Spherical pendant, an ear ornament 
with open-work quatrefoil circular pero- 
rations around the two joints of the 
tubular axle, yielding magic almost 
rouaded.pentamerous axial views shown 
here or mystic almost Squared quater- 
nion side views. A Tantric amulet to 
create visual reactions both psychologi- ' 
cal and spiritual to the effects of a 
continuum of spatial ( Spherical yet 
cubic) experiences in which essence 
precedes existence in Indian tradition. 6 


A bracelet with the twenty-eight repeat 
patterns of Om was found at Butuan, as 
was a hammered gold bracelet deCorated 


With a design displaying Indian Tantric 


numerology. One pendantfound had four 
yoni shaped folds of the Shiva-Sakti doubles. 


. Of particular interest is the .penis ring 


Which seems to originate from the 
“pleasant” cakra, also found inthe Phili- 
ppines. A description of the penis ring 
occurs in the Boxer Codex of circa 1600: 


“The men commonly place on their 
genital member and ordinarily carry on 
it a certain wheel or ring with round 
spurs in the form (drawn) on this mar- 
gin, which they make of lead or brass 
and some of gold. They have holes 
in the round part of the wheel or ring, 
one inthe upper and the other in the 
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lower part, and with which they pierce 
the lower part of the prepuce, and 
thus the wheel or ring is placed on 
the very genital in the same way that 
a ring is put on the finger Some 
wheels or rings are very large, there 
being more than 30 kinds, each with 
a different name, and in general a name 
sacred in their language." T 


Tantric influence is evident by the fact _ 
that the names of these devices were regar- : 


ded as sacred. Certainly the combination 
of these Tantric elements and the Indian 


images discussed previously give .a clear ` 


indication that Indian influence in the 
Philippines was substantial. Whenever 
objects of religious value are evidently 
produced in quantity for local use, itis a 
clear sign of the most intimate transfer of 
culture. And it should be noted that at 


1*0; 


least a few items display eviderce of direc 
Indian contact. Most of the theories regar 
ding diffusion of Indian culture through 
the Indonesian kingdom of Sri Vijaya bave 
not yet been substantiated. It will require 
more archaeological data from 
excavations to piece together the whoie 
story 'of the medieval transfer of Indian 
culture to the Philippine islands. 


future 
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"WHY DEPRIVE MB, MY FATE, OF 
MY WOMANS RIGHT......^ 


By Rabindranoth Tagore 


Why deprive me, my Fate, of my woman’s right 
boldly to conquer the best of life's prizes . 
^ with mine own arrogant power, 
and not to keep gazing at emptiness 9 
em | waiting for some chance drifting towards me. 
with the withered fruit of weary days of patience ? 
Send me without pity to the utter risk of my all for the treasure 
guarded behind rudely forbidding barricades, 
Never for me is to steal into the bridal chamber 
with the timid tinkling of anklets 
in a dim twilight dusk, 
but recklessly to rush into the desperate danger of love 
| by some troubled sea 
where its stormy vehemence would snatch away from my face 
the veil of shrinking maidenliness 
and amidst the ominous shrieks of sea-birds 
| could be raised to my warrior my cry- 


You are mine own. / 


| E | Modern Review 
M To June 1936 
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RATIONALE BEHIND PRIVATIZATION OF 


r4 


Today public enterprises occupy a very 
important position in Indian economy, 
specially with reference to the quantum of 
production, employment generation and 
almost all those areas in which the private 
'sector has been. hesitating to enter into. 
The public sector in the Indian economy 
has been instrumental in transforming India 
from a backward agricultural country to an 
‘industrially developed one, whose ‘Gross 
National Product’ in terms of volume is 
: among the first ten’ in the world. In most 
of the key industries, the püblic enter- 
prises contribute ‘more than 50 percent 
of the output. Nearly two-thirds of the 
developmental expenditure during the past 
.three decades has been.on the public, enter- 
prises. , Today, only the Central Government 
public enterprises. have an investment of 
Rs. 610 billions and employ 2.2 million 
people. On the whole, the public enter- 
prises account for. aboüt 50 per cent of the 
gross investment in the economy and 
provide employment to: over 20 million 
people, i.e. 70 per cent of the total employ- 
ment in the organised sector.1 

The Concept : 


Different, people have interpreted 
‘privatization’. in different ways. *'Privati- 
zation in the first place may be interpreted 
in the sense of having fewer controls , and 
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regulations by the state in economic ‘activi 
ties. “A second meaning of privatizatio: 


‘may relate to ‘relative enlargement of thi 
‘Share of the private sector in the productior 


of goods -and services in the. economy 
Third, privatization may mean.-associating 
person$ with experience in management o 


' private sector companies on-the boards o 
directors of public enterprises. or at lowe 


levels. ‘The fourth meaning of privatizatio: 
relates to transferring of ownership of. stati 


equity of public enterprises to Pure indivi 


duals and institutions. "2 i" 


Privatization may be regarded as a pro 


cess of enhancing, by and by, the share ol 


private entrepreneurs in controlling anc 
handling the economic activities of 4 
country including all sorts of trade, industr: 
and commerce. Thus, it leads to a complet: 


transfer of ownership and management o! 


enterprises from government to the private 
business houses. If this state of economic 
activities continues for long, it may amoun 
to ‘laissez-faire’, where the government ha: 
nothing to do with the economic activitie: 
of the country and concentrates only on 
political and judicial functions. 


The Rationale of Privatization : : 


The concept of privatization - came tc 
light in May, 1985, when the Prime Ministe; 


* P, G. Mehrotra, Head of the Dept. of Commerce, Hindu College, Moradabad. 
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of India, Mr. Rajeev Gandhi, while 
addressing the chairmen of public enter- 
prises stated that they are fully responsible 
for the efficient and profitable functioning 
of these enterprises. He threatened to 


' close down the permanently sick units in the 


public sector and to change their manage- 
ments, The Prime Minister-appreciated the 


. working of the private enterprises and consi- 


dered them more efficient, "These views of 


. the Prime Minister of the country aired the 


idea of privatization and the politicians and 
the administrators discussed it in general in 
public meetings in order to show their 
support to and faith in Mr. Gandhi. The 
advocates of privatization of public enter- 


prises pointed out the following rationale - 
behind the idea : 


(1) Since privatization works on 
the basic principles of efficiency and 


profitability, it would develop the basic | 


inputs at competitive prices for develop- 
mental purposes. 


(2) It will reduce the financial 
burden on the government which will 
enhance expenditure on welfare pro- 
grammes for the people. — 


(3) Free competition among the 
private sector enterprises will make 
. them more responsible and responsive. 


(4) It will break down the mono- 
poly of the public sector and give an 
opportunity to develop the trade, 


industry and commerce of the country. 


on diversified lines. It will prove to be 
a boon: for the development of subsi- 
diary industries both in the agricultural 
and industrial sectors. 


- 
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(5) Through privatization, the 

government will save a huge expenditure 

' which it has to incur on public enterpri- 

ses. This will make the problem of its 
budget deficits much easier. 


(6) It will lower down the burden 
of tax ona vast majority of people as 
less expenditure would lead to lesser 
taxation. 


(7) Thecompetition among pri- 
vate enterprises will bring a number of 
' benefits to both owners and workers, 
e.g. increased production and improved 
productivity, Higher productivity will 
also improve the economy of the 
farmers, while increased wages and 
emoluménts to the workers will provide 
better standards of living and improved 
Status in the society. 


(8) -Higher profitability and conse- - 

quent incentives. to the investors will 

„attract foreign investment in indigenous 
trade, industry and commerce. 


(9) Besides, it will also make an 

. end to all the evils of public enterprises, 

e.g. corruption, political pressure, red- 

tapism, or misuse of government -pro- 
perty. 


Further, the concept of privatization 


of public enterprises has been constantly 


getting a wider coverage on the following 
grounds : 


(1) Sincethe public sector enterprises 
have failed to gain the expected level of: 
efficiency and effectiveness, their privatiza- 
tion is considered to be an alternative with a 
view to have better performance. 
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(2) Free India has not experienced a 
fully privately owned economy. The private 
sector economy.may therefore be tried and 
tested without year. 


(3) The approach towards privatiza- 
tion is neither risky nor competitive to the 
public sector. However, it will require the 
development of managerial personnel 
equipped with human, conceptual and 
technical skills. | 


(4) The consumer goods industries, 
specially in the small scale sector, can be 
better developed through privatization. 


In fact, privatizatlon is purely a mana- 
gerial problem and seeks the transformation 
of the ownership and management of state 
units to the private sector entrepreneurs as 
well as the attraction of these private entre- 
preneurs to newly developed areas. It may 
be regarded as an effective measure to 
achieve certain objectives as also'to help the 
government in the areas of socio-economic 
development, progress and growth by accu- 
mulating resources and ensuring their effi- 
cient and effective deployment. This pro- 
cess of socio-economic development, and 
reformation always remains unfinished as 
itis continuing and dynamic in character, 
Thus, how to generate and augment effi- 
ciency and productivity inthe state owned 
enterprises, how to maximise the net socio- 
economic contribution to the society at 
large keeping in view the matrix of social 
cost and benefit analyses, .how to strengthen 
and accentuate the promotional prudential, 
regulatory and participative role of state 
entrepreneurship among the executives of 
private and public sector enterprises, how 


to improve the facilities to private entrepre 
neurs, how to ensure full safety, security 
and certainly in view of the socio-economic 
goals, etc. are some of the areas where the 
active involvement and efficient services ol 
private sector enterprises are inevitable. 


It may be therefore concluded that 
privatization of public enterprises in a 
country like ‘India is easy to advocate in the 
interest of efficiency and profitability, but it 
will face difficulties as in the case of public 
utility services, where profitability is a 
secondary goal, private entrepreneurs can- 
not exist for long. In the same way, the 
private sector has little scope so far for the 
development of basic industries, balanced 
regional development, new industrial 
endeavours and so on. 


. In fact, efficiency, ‘effectiveness, com- 
petition and profitability irrespective of the 
ownership are the key to transform the 
infrastructure of an economy. It is imma- 


' terial, whether it is done in tne public sector 


or in the private sector. Therefore, the 
emphasis should be to find out the faults 
in the existing system and to seek suitable 
remedial measures to make it free from these 
faults rather than to recommend an alter- 
native system. "Therefore privatization of 
publicenterprises can be accepted only in 


exceptional cases but not as a general rule. 
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KALIS COMPLAINT ^ 


oa by 
i = Margaret Stagner 
1, Kali, canine-toothed and proud, : 
And subject to misunderstanding, 
Watch Operation Understanding, - 
With.considerable misgiving. 
My sisters, freshly coifed and sprayed, 
"Their canines, unlike mine, aligned, 
Refuse to let me sit with them. 
«What does she know of gracious living, 
That heartless creature with stringy hair 
Who wears a necklace of human heads ? ? 
She isn't even civilized !"' 
They mutter underneath their breaths. 
Whéther they are must yet be proved. 
They need not Cinderella me. 
I am still the eldest sister - 
By precedent of being heathen. 
Indeed, I am ashamed of them 
I have displayed far better judgment 
Than they have shown so far today. 
Must they grawk at N ike-Zeus, 
Gasp in awe at missile- -Ajàx ? 
They should have been me at my best, 
I, too, soared from a fiery | base 
Unaided by braggart missile-men.. 
Yet never did rage Obscure my view. 
. The demons were the ones T slew. 
Now can my sisters make this claim 
If their hate has the final say 7, 
Who will be left to count the dead 
_Or string me necklaces of heads ? 


4 
MK 
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MORE 'WOMEN JOIN THE WORK- 
FORCE—AND THE RANKS OF THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


A piece of good news for women: their | 


proportion in the workforce has grown in 
many parts of the world. In fact, 21 deve- 
loped countries and 13 developing countries 
registered an increase of working women 
during 1982-85, according to the 1986 
edition of the ILO's Year Book of Labour 
Statistics. 


But there is another side of the coin: 
in most countries the unemployment rate 
continued to be significantly higher for 
women than for men, Furthermore, the 
gap actually widened during that period, 
particulary in developed countries. Thus, 
'8 out of 23 industrialised nations and 12 
out of 16 developing countries showed 
higher rates of unemployment for women 
than for men. The female unemployment 
rate was about double the male rate in 
certain developed countries like Belgium 
(1.9 times times higher) and Italy 
( 2.5 times higher) 


In the Third World the difference in 
unemployment rates for men and women 
was not as strongly marked. However, 
while in the Netherlands Antilles the 
women's unemployment rate was twice that 
of men, it was just the opposite in the 
Republic of Korea. 


Affairs 


The number of developed countries 
where women's unemployment was higher 
than men's rose from 15 to 18 between 1982 
and 1985. In addition, where total 
unemployment rose, female unemployment 
increased more than male unemployment. 
Where male unemployment declined, female 
unemployment decreased at lower rates, 


Examples of the rate of change in 
unemployment in both developed and deve- 
loping countries: the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 0.1 for men, 0.2 for women; 
Australia -0.9 for men, -0.3 for women; 
Costa Rica, 1.5 for men, 2.9 for women; 
and Hong Kong, -0.3 for men, -0.2 for 
women. 


This situation is not new. Such trends 
were already noticeable during the 1983.84 
period. Yet, the phenomenon by which 
female unemployment grows higher and 
decreases less than male unemployment now 
affects 14 out of 25 advanced countries and 
9 out of 16 developing countries. This was 
particularly evident in Austria, Canada, 
Denmark, Spain, the United States, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, the. Netherlands 
Antilles, Barbados, Hong Kong, Puerto 
Rico and Venezuela. 


On the bright side, female employment 
did show'a moderate increase in many parts 
of the world. In most developed countries 
women made up 35 to 45 percent of the 


\ 
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employed population. Finland registered 
48 per cent of female participation .and 
Sweden 47 per cent. In contrast, women's 
participation was substantially lower in 
Spain (29 percent during 1982-85) and 
Greece (31 por cent in 1982 ani 33 per cent 
in 1984 ). 
1 


In Latin America and the Caribbean the 


number of women in the employed popula- . 


tion. ranged from 26 per cent in Costa Rica. 
to 44 per cent in Barbados. Asian countries 


Showed less fluctuations, from 36 per cent 


^ 


in Singapore to 39 per cent in the Aepubls 


of Korea. 


Higher rates of increase in the number 


of women employed were found in Uruguay ` 


(from 38 to 41 percent), New Zealand 


(from 34 to 36.per.cent), Luxembourg : 


( from 32 to 35 per cent ) and the Nether- 
lands ( from 33 to 35 per cent ). 
a decrease inthe employed female popula- 
tion was registeted in Australia, from 37 to 
34 per cent. 


The growth in the employed female 


- population .may be principally attributed, 


both in developed and developing countries, 
. tothe expanding. service sector, which in 


1985 provided jobs for around 55 percent 


ofthe total employed population of most 
countries covered. 


Source : ILO 
Bureau of Public Information 
Geneva — May 1987. 


However, 
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YOUTH BEAR BURDEN OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Young people bear the brunt of conti- 
nuing high rates of unemployment, accoun- 
ting for 22 percent to 60 percent ofthe 
jobless workers in developed countries. l 


Lack of work opportunities for youth is 
even more pronounced in developing coun- 
tries where those under 25 years of age com- 
prise from 27 per cent to 73 per cent of the 
jobless ranks, according to the ILO Year 
Book of Labour Statistics for 1986. | 


— Available figures point to an overall 
stabilisation of jobless rates in developed 
countries in 1985 and a slight decrease 


in-the proportion of youth among the 
a 


In certain industrialised nations signifi- 
cant reductions were found in the propor- 
tion of-unemployed youth between 1982 and . 
1985. For example, in Canada it went from 


_ 42 per cent to 36 per cent, in New Zealand 


from 61 per cent-to 58 per cent, in Portugal 
from 62 per cent to 54 per cent and in Spain 
from 54 per cent to 48 per cent. 


Meanwhile, the proportion of jobless 
youth rose in other developed countries such . 
as Austria from 26 per cent to 29 per cent, 
Greece from 14 per cent to 24 per cent and 


Ireland from 29 per cent to 30 per cent, | 


For the developing countries the trend ` 
was more chequered. During the period 
between 1982 and 1985 the proportion of 
unemployed youth rose from 43 per cent to 
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44 per cent in Argentina... 
to 50 per cent in Hong Kong and from 
44 per cent to 47 per cent in Uruguay. 


At-the same time the proportion decrea- - 


sed from 34 per cent to 27 per cent in 
in the Cyprus, from 48 per cent to 42 per 


cent in the Republic of Korea and from 57- 


per cent to 45 per cent in Singapore, 


Unfortunately, statistics are not availa- 
ble for African countries where the problem 
of unemployment for young people is 


probably the most serious in the Third 


World. 


‘At present young people comprise 34 
percent of the labour force in the Third 


World and 20 per cent- in the industrialised 


nations. 


Looking ahead, the youth population. 
( 15 to 24 years ) is projected to grow from 
755 million in 1985 to 1.117 billion in 2025 
in the Third World. This will put an even 


greater strain on the labour market to’ pros 


vide jobs for the young. `’ 


The opposite situation will occur in the 
developed countries where the youth popula- 
tion is projected to drop from 186 million 
in 1985 to 180 million by 2025. Thus, the 
percentage of economically active youth is 
expected to decline slightly. l 


Source: ILO 
-Bureau of Public Information 
Geneva—May 1987 


from 49 per cent. 


been Sharpin the past ten years.. 


MORE ELDERLY PEOPLE.TO SUPPORT : 
THE OUTLOOK FOR. THE INDUS- 
TRIALISED WORLD 


Over 55 and without a job? The per- 
centage of older people in the total number 
at work in the more developed countries of 
the world is dropping, and the decline has 
At the 
same time, the numbers dependent on pen- 
sions and welfare schemes, in ‘proportion to 
the working population, are rising. 


A comparison: between North America, 


Japan, the various regions of Europe, the 


USSR, Australia and New Zealand shows 
marked differences in 1950 in the propor- 
tions of 60 year-olds and. above without an 


economic activity to the total population. 


By 1985, the percentages of elderly had risen 
steeply more than doubling in some cases— 
and had become much more uniform. 
The upward curve is continuing and by the 
year 2025, it is predicted, people aged 60 


‘and over who are not earning their living 
_will make up about 20 per cent of the total 
‘population of the more developed countries, 


compared with 13-14 per cent now; there 
will be almost one older dependent person 
for every two in employment. In Western 
Europe where the ageing process is most 
advanced, over one in four persons will be a 
dependent over 60 years old. 


Wider pensions schemes with more 
generous benefits have played a part in 
swelling the ranks of. the retired, .and in . 
removing both the .employed and the self- 
employed from the labour market at an ear-. 
lier age. However, there are other factors. 
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The shiftin attitude to older workers has 
been dramatic since the tight labour situa- 
tion of the 1950s and 1960s. Then, the 
emphasis was on raising their productivity 
and providing them with better opportuni- 
ties and working conditions. Mass 
unemployment has reversed this situation in 
many countries where workers are now 
being given inducements to retire early. 


In the lay-offs and redundancies which 
have accompanied the world economic rece- 
ssion and the steady decline in employment 
in manüfacturing, the over-fifties often have 
been severely affected. Once out of work, 
they find it hard to secure new jobs in a 
labour market where adaptability often 
counts for more than experience, Aftera 
few discouragements, they take their own 
premature retirement as a way of opting out 
of the system. 


More Elderly People to Support : the Outlook 
for the Industrialised World 


The movement away from lifetime, 
secure employment, the growth of narrow, 


static jobs for which workers are inter- 


changeable, and the greater use of casuai 
workers, part-timers, contract labour and 
nominally self-employed workers, have all 
encouraged the substitution of other groups 
for older workers. 


The long term unemployment of older 
workers has become an alarming feature of 
joblessness, and the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) is making an intensive 
study ofthe problem. Methods of reinte- 
grating older workers into the labour force, 


‘other benefits soar. 


and new forms of income support are being 
examined in the search for alternative | 
policies. One of the questions being asked . 
is whether early retirement schemes have 
created discrimination against the over- 
fifties. 


The industrialised countries—their 
governments and peoples—are starting to 


learn how to live with a situation in which 


there will be many more old people in pro- 
portion to the young and middle-aged than 
there have ever been before senior citizens 
who live longer and who depend on the 
economy rather than contributing to it. 


One ofthe first lessons is that a com- 
bination of these factors with a population 
of working age which will begin to decline 
after 2000, and the current problem of 
high unemployment, brings bad tidings to 
social security system. In the countries 
which pioneered welfare, huge social secu- 


rity deficits are appearing as the costs of 


retirement, sickness, unemployment and . 


Ways are being found 
to patch up the systems, but the funda- 
mental question being asked is, do such 
social welfare schemes, conceived decades 
ago, correspond tothe realities of society 
today, and if not, how can they be 
reformed. 


In the meantime, the message is cléar: 
more and more of the fruits of tomorrow's 
labour and the capital, assets now being | 
accumulated will have to be devoted to 
social security, and particularly to pensions, 
by all nations where an ageing population i is 
the dominant trend. 
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Population trends can be reliably pre- 
dicted ; changes on the economic scene 
which may make the consequences of these 
trends easier to bear are foretold with less 
assurance, 


The  widely-held assumption that 
unemployment will remain high in the more 
developed countries for a long time to come 
is countered by the argument that if the 
national economics begin to grow again, 
employment will rise significantly, It is 
arguable, however, that this will not be of 
much help to out-of-work people in the 
older age group; it is more likely that 
young workers will reap the major benefit. 


And will the revival come without 
rekindling inflation? Possibly, if there 
iss close concertation of effort, not only 
among the industrialised countries but also 
with the cooperation of the hard-hit develop- 
ing world. There, too, mounting unemploy- 
ment, and falling standards of living have 
been among the consequences of the 
recession. 


Recognition of the inter-dependence of 
the world's more developed and developing 
countries is one of the major pre-conditions 
ofa recovery from which allstand to reap 
economic and social gains. 


Source ILO 
Bureau of Public [Information 
Geneva—July 1987 


PUBLIC AID IN ILLINOIS : 
A CHANCE AT WELFARE REFORM ? 


Anne E. Winkler writes 


The State of Illinois" welfare system has 
been opened to important prospective 
change by the announcement of Project 
Chance on 12 December 1985, by Governor 
James Thompson and Gregory Coler, Direc- 
tor of the Illinois Department of Public 
Aid. Project Chance is an "employment 
initiative" designed to provide all welfare 
recipients access to training, education, 
work experience, and aid in job placement. 
Its goals are to place 112,500 welfare 
recipients in unsubsidized, full-time employ- 
ment during 1986, 1987, and 1988 and to 
reduce public assistance expenditures by 
40 million dollars per month. 


The first section of this article examines 
the recent history of public assistance 
expenditures from 1976 through 1986. The 
second section focuses on Project Chance 
and its prospects for success. 


Sources of Public Aid Expenditures in Illinois 


In the state of Illinois, public aid 
comes in the form of medical and income 
assistance In regard to income assistance, 
there are three major sources of expendi- 
tures: Aid for Dependent Children 


(AFDC); Aid to the Aged, Blind, and 
Disabled (AABD); and General Assis- 
tance (GA). 


AFDC-basic payments are made to 
families with children needing public assis- 
tance due to the absence, incapacity, or 
death of one or both parents. AFDC-U 
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payments are made to families with children 
needing public assistance due to the fact 
the main earner is unemployed. $ unding 
for AFDC is shared jointly between the state 
and federal Governments. 


AABD payments are fully state funded 
supplemental payments made to the low- 
income aged, blind, and disabled who meet 
eligibility requirements for the federally 
funded Supplemental Security Income 
Program. 


General Assistance isa safety not for 
those in need who fail to qualify for these 
other programs. GA receives no federal 
funds. Instead, those local governments 
that levy a property tax are entitled to 
receive state aid. Other local governments 
fund General Assistance fully. 


Medical Assistance (MA) is provided 
to AFDC and AABD recipients and to those 
who would otherwise qualify for those 
categories but earn too much, and yet still 
cannot pay their medical bills. Payments 
to these recipients are shared equally 
between the state and federal government. 
Medical assistance is also availableto GA 
recipients and the medically indigent. those 
who are ineligible for GA as well as jointly 
funded assistance but cannot afford to pay 
their medical bills, These payments are 
fully funded by state revenues. 


The amount of funds allocated to public 
assistance out of general fund revenues 
depends on several factors. First of all, the 
Department of Public Aid must compete 
with the demand of other agencies for 
general funds monies.... 


Public aid expenditures for a given fiscal 
year also depend on the fiscal condition of 
the Illinois economy and the state budget. 
During a downturn inthe state’s economy, 
the number of those on welfare rises, increas- 
ing the demand for transfer payments in 
the form of public assistance. At the same 
time, tax receipts decline. This causes the 
state budget to tighten, thereby reducing 
available funds.... 


Distribution of Public Aid Expenditures 


From 1976 to 1986, general funds 
expenditures on operations and awards and 
grants for public assistance increased 66 3 
percent from 1.9 billion dollars to 3.16 
billion dollars. In terms of the relative 
growth of these expenditures, medical 
assistance expenditures nearly doubled, 
rising from $869 million to $1.723 billion. 
By comparison, AFDC expenditures increa- 
sed only 20 percent, from $73! million to 
$877 million. GA expenditures increased 
100 percent, $120 million to $239 million. 
Expenditures on AABD in 1976 were 40 
million dollars. Subsequently, they decrea- 
sed steadily to 29 million dollars in FY 83. 
They have since rebounded reaching 5I 
million dollars in FY 86... 


A February 1986 report by the state 
comptroller explains the shift of public aid 
spending towards medical assistance and 
away from AFDC by pointing to the skyroc- 
keting costs of medical services. Also the 
reduced share of AFDC expenditures out of 
total spending reflect limits imposed on 
increases in AFDC payments, 


Since FY 76, the average number of 
people per month receiving public aid in 
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the form of income assistance, at least 
partially funded by state revenues, has 
fluctuated between 772,000 and 923,000 but 
has shown no long.term trend. From FY 
76 to FY 86, the total number of AFDC 
recipients (those receiving basic and 
unemployment assistance) declined from 
800,000 to 741.000. This can be explained 
by stricter eligibility requirements for 
AFDC recipitents. There was a correspon- 
ding increase in the number of GA 
recipients. From FY 76 to FY 84, the 
average monthly number of GA recipients 
increased from 69,000 to 146,000, The 
number has since declined to 133,000 
recipients in FY 86. 


Project Chance as a Long-Term Solution 


.' In recent years, there has been increas- 
ing pressure on the Department of Public 
Aid to contain costs while attempting to 
provide adequate assistance to those in need 
As a long-term solution, the Department of 
Public Aid has initiated Project Chance. 
The intent of Project Chance is two-fold. 
It is designed to help recipients become self- 
supporting, a socially beneficial goal, in and 
of itself. Sacondly, it is designed to contain 
public aid spending. 


As of 30 June 1985, of 342,002 adults 
receiving AFDC and Chicago General 
Assistance in Illinois, 63.6 percent had not 
completed their high school education. Of 
this total, 91 percent had completed a high 
school education or less. The intent of 
Project Chance is to improve recipients' 
outside employment opportunities by provi- 
ding training, education, work experience, 
and aid in job placement. Higher expected 


wages should encourage labor force partici- 
pation. To the extent that workers enter 
or reenter the labor force and become self- 
Supporting, the burden of welfare expendi- 


.tures on the state budget will be lowered, 


Structure of Project Chance 


. Although Project Chance was officially 
announced in December 1985, it was 
unofficially initiated at the start of FY 86. 
It combines features of the Massachusetts 
Emplóyment and Training Choices Program 
(ET) and California's Greater Avenues of 
[Independence (GAIN) Program. Like these 
programs, Project Chance offers welfare 
recipients training, education, work 
experience, and help in finding jobs. 


Since January 1986, Project Chance has 
been administered by the Office for Employ- 
ment and Social Services All previously 


“existing state employment programs, like 


Workfare under GA and WIN under AFDC, 
have been combined into a single employ- 
ment program under Project Chance. 


The basic premise of Project Chance is 
that all recipients are employable except 
those who are mentally or physically disab- 
led. The program operates intwo stages. 
The first stage assesses the skills and educa- 
tion of participants, The second stage 
provides training, educaticn, work experi- 
ence (similar to that provided under the 
earlier GA Workfare Program), and aid in 
job search... 


Participation in Project Chance is 
mandatory for adults receiving Chicago GA 
and adult AFDC recipients with children 
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oversix, with the exception of those who 
are mentally or physically disabled. The 
program encourages exempt AFDC reci- 
pients, those with children under 6 to 
participate as *'volunteers" by offering day- 
care and transportation. Those near the 
poverty line who do not currently receive 
welfare may also participate voluntarily. 


As of 12 December 1985 Department 
of Public Aid estimated total potentiai 
participation in Project Chance at 280,000 
..Of the potential 280,000 participants. 
160,000 must participate... 


Bythe end of FY 86, approximatelv 
105,000 welfare recipients had participatec 
in Project Chance.... 


Goals of Project Chance 


The goal of Project Chance is to place 
112,500 welfare recipients in full-time non- 
subsidized employment over the course cf 
1986, 1987, and 1988. This figure is based 
on estimated placements of 35,000, 37,500 
and 40,000 recipients, respectively, over 
the course of these three fiscal years. In 
FY 86, the Department of Public Aid 
exceeded its employment goal: 36,787 
recipients obtained employment, an increase 
of 6,841 over FY 85 and 1,787 over the 
Department of Public. Aid's estimate for 
FY 86. 


From FY 85 to FY 86, the average 
monthly number of income recipients 
directly affected by Project Chance (AFDC 
and Chicago GA) fell overall by 4,060. 
This decrease was fully realized bv a reduc- 
tion in GA recipients, While this decrease 


may be attributed to the success of Project 
Chance, it might also be due to the relative 
state of the economy. 


In regard to cost containment, the 
Department of Public Aid estimated the 
cost saving to be in the order of 40 million 
dollars per month. This figure is based on 
the estimated cost of maintaining 1C0.6CO 
cases on welfare for one month. In FY 
1986, 2.91 billion dollars in expenditures 
went to public aid awards and grants. 
Given this figure, their estimate suggests 
that Project Chance is expected to reduce 
expenditures on awards and grants by 
approximately 16 percent. 


Prospects for Success 


It seems plausible that the recipients 
most likely to obtain unsubsidized, full-time 
employment initially are those with rela- 
tively more past work experience, more 
training, and/or more education. However 
given the fact that over 50 percent of 
welfare recipients lack a high school 
diploma, acquiring education and skills 
will take time, Consequently, their place- 
ment in unsubsidized employment cannot 
be expected in the very short term. 


Even in the long term, optimism about 
the success of Project Chance must be 
guarded. A combination of education, 
training, and/or work experience may not 
necessarily lead to full-time, unsubsidized 
employment. During participation, in 
Project Chance, the program provides day- 
care and transportation to allow recipients 
with young children to participate. In 
addition, these participants are eligible for 


è 
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state-or jointly funded. medical. assistance. 
For. those recipients who obtain. full-time 


work that provides sufficient earnings to. 


make -them ineligible: for continued, state 
. and/or federal aid, they currently, lose- the 
benefits of subsidized daycare, and, in many 
cases, medical assistance; Loss. of these 
benefits may outweigh the gains of full-time 


employmentand discourage full-time reentry.. 


into the labor market. This clearly repre- 
'sents.the greatest disincentive to AFDC 
recipients with very young children.. 


At present, the Department. of. Public 
Aid is seeking to address.this issue. To- the 
extent that this problem is resolved: by. con- 
tinuing medical assistance, payments (to 
those who no longer: qualify for state/federal 
aid or do not receive employer-provided 
» medical benefits during their initial employ- 
ment period) or by subsidizing daycare, the 


40 million dollar estimated Savings is an 


overestimate. 

| 

Finally, criticism has ‘been’ levelled 
against Workfare, one of the programs of 
Project Chance. "During a workfare assign- 
‘ment, recipients work fora public or not- 
for-profit employer. The number of hours 
a recipient can work per month is: equal'to 
their grant divided by the minimum wage. 
. Thisnumber is significantly below 40 hours 
per week, every week.’ It has been argued 
that such programs may fail to provide 


public agencies, for whom recipients work, 


with incentives to train workers since 
recipients do not work for a particular 
. agency every day for an extended period of 
time. Also workers tend to turn over 
frequently in these positions. Moreover, 


 ment.of Public Aid's goal, 


job assignments tend: to,be for low skill 


„positions. that ‘provide: little. training to 


increase the. employability, of recipients. 
The: publication: Workfare in. Illinois: A. 
Review.by: the: Legislative Advisory: Commi- 
ttee‘on Public Aid. ( March:1982 } suggests 
that, ati best, such: programs. improve the 


work habits of recipients. 


Conclusions. 


In its Annual Status Report (1986), the 
Illinois. Department of Public Aid points to . 
the success of Project Chance in its first 
year. While the initial figures of those 
placed in unsubsidized full-time employ- 
ment are promising and'exceed. the Depart- 
prospects for 
success must be carefully considered. 


‘First. of all, changes im: expenditures, 
job placements, and' public aid expenditures 
attributed to. Project Chance.must be isola- 
ted.from. business cycle effects. In a down- 
turn.the welfare.rolls will increase, and it is 
quite plausible that the negative cyclical 
effects: on. expenditure and employment 
figures may.overshadow the positive impact 
ofthe employment initiative. Likewise, a 


reduction in welfare rolls actually due to 


an upturn in the economy may be errone- 
ously pointed to as evidence of the pro- 
gram’s success, 


"Secondly, while the initial results are 
promising. the program must address the 
issue that approximately 50 percent of the 
total AFDC caseload consists of a parent 
with children under six. Given this fact, 
unsubsidized, full-time employment may not 
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be a realistic long-term goal. 


must consider the cost of providing these 


recipients with a complete package of ` 


income and medical assistance versus the 
potential cost of subsidizing daycare and, 
in some cases, medical: care of these 
recipients. 


. Source : Illinois Business Review 
| February, 1987 
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ELECTIONS 


Ina few daysfrom now the people of 
West Bengal will go to the polls. The: 
Indian Messenger.is not a political journal. 


‘But then, democracy and elections apart 


from being political activities, are certainly 
importance, - 
shaped by and in their turn shaping the very 


social phenomena of great 


nature of human society and culture, 


We’ dislike slippery operators, we 


condemn corrupt practices and we regret | 
wisdom. 


the fact . that with greater 
in our chosen representatives we certainly 
would have been much better off today 
than we actually are. 
imperfect as our Social and political institu- 
tions are, it is a matter of no small 
pride for ourselves that over the last forty 
years we have regularly had our elections, 
by and large peacefully and fairly. And on 
two occasions there were dramatic shifts 
inelectoral fortunes bringing totally new 
groups of persons into power. Even then 


=; the transfer was smooth and peaceful. 


. It is usual for university grown iban: 


ites to patronisingly speak of the “Illiterate. 


To address | 
this issue, the Department of Public Aid : 


^ collars. 


and affluence. 


But even as. 


masses’’ as the main obstacle to the opera- ` 
tion ofan effective democracy. The recent . 
históry of the Indian democratic: process 
does not. substantiate this presumption. 
The so-called illiterate masses very well 


‘know the shortcomings ofthe powers that 


be. They also know instinctively that the 
various parties are like Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee of Alice in Wonderland, 
differentiated only by the labels on their 
When offered a credible alternative 
political formation they are quick to give it 
achance. And when the new party starts 
showing its festering sores of inner bickering 
the same masses are quick to kick them out 
atthe next opportunity, restoring the not 
too good ‘but tested party to provide at 
least order and stability, if not fair play 


b 


It will be interesting to see what the 
“educated intelligentsia” and the ‘illiterate 
masses" do on the 23rd. of March ! 


Source : The Indian Messenger 
DN 7. 3. 87 
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NEWS FROM ‘SCIENCE & renee! 
Death trap for birds 


A natural death trap for birds similar to 
the Jatinga mystery in Assam has recently 


been found by bírd-watchers and ornintho- 


logists of the Bombay Natural History 
Society. ` - 


Located ins the funnel-shaped valley 
in Murabad taluk of Thane district in 
Maharashtra, the Malshej Ghat, nestled 


f? 


e 
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at altitude of 750 m, ;is a natural death trap 
for various species of birds. 


The birds roosting around the area 


'covered with deciduous forests are found 


to be entrapped by a peculiar phenomenon 
comprising high-velocity winds, heavy mist 
and fog and eventually die. 


Bird-watchers noticed that the pheno- 


' menon occurred every year during June-July 


and took a heavy toll of different species of 


bird life. The phenomenon which continues | 
blinds and disorients the. 


for several weeks, 
birds faced with high-velocity winds 180 


km/hr) accompanied by fog and drizzle, 
forcing them to the only source of light—the: 


Malshej Ghat resthouse of the Maharashtra 
Tourist Development—apparently to seek 


refuge aud fight against the closed glass-^ 


panes and ultimately smash themselves 1e 
deaths 


Source : The Statesman 


^ More than a nut - 


. curcas L. ), 


, i 
The poisonous Barbados nut (Jatropha 
just a little bigger than a 
hazelnut ( Corylus americana Walt ) could 
turn out to be packed with promise for 
mankind. Youcan use it to make soap, 
light your home, treat constipation,. fuel 
fires and fertilise the soil. But West German 
researchers have juste discovered an even 
more revolutionary use for it—fuelling the 
internal combustion | engine. ; Engineers 


working for the Eschborn- based West 
German foreign aid agency GTZ have proved“ 


this amazing property of the nut in a fiield 


project on Cape Verde, Senegal. The 
objective is not to rob OPEC but to help 
poor nations unable to afford imported 
energy.... 


The Barbados-nut has a long history as 
alaxative andis called the purgative nut 


in some languages. ‘A shrub found up to 


6 m tall in several of the world's tropical 
countries, the plant does not need to be 
fenced-off either. Not even goats will touch 
it due to its nasty latex. The-shrub can be 
planted in the open to stop soil erosion. 


. The GTZ set about checking. out the 
fuel potential of the nut in 1985, awarding 
an engineering firm a contract to adopta 
motorto run on Barbados-nut oil. Seven 
tons of nuts were shipped to West Germany 
for experimentation. Atthe end of 1986, 
the firm proudly unveiled the first working 
nut-oilengines. One has been placed into 
operation at Cape Verde, driving a gene- 
rator. Two more are about to be put to use, 


providing power for an electric water pump 


and for an ice-making machine. Cape 
Verde fishermen will be able -to bring fresh 
fish to market in the ice. 


- The motors are adapted diesel engines, 
ON : 1 
holding out the promise of lower foreign 
exchange for African and Latin American 
nations without oil-wells and with plenty of 
land to raise nuts. 


S. C. Duita 


Source.: News from 
Sciénce & Culture 
. April 1987 
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COMMUNITY BIO-GAS PLANT : 
AN EXPERIENCE OF A COMMUNITY. 


PROJECT IN A VILLAGE OF GUJARAT 


. Karonamay Subuddhi writes 


The presence of natural gas.was known 
and recorded in the ancient civilizations of 
China, Egypt and Rome. Allexandre Volta 
of. Northern’ Italy was the first person to 
associate the burning: gas. with decaying 
negotiation in the year 1776. The presence 
of Mathane in farmyard’ mamure"was detec- 
ted by Mr. Humphrey Davay in the early 
1800's, The first plant for ^ obtaining 
Mathane from waste was set up in 1900 at 
Mutunga (India)..... 


Introduction of Gobar Gas Plant in 
India was set up in 1900, In°1939, Mr: S. V. 
Desai, Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute (IARI) designed and built the first 


cattle dung digestor and studied the nature - 


ofthe'cattle dung digestion process; The 
first breakthrough inthe’ manufacturing: of 


a practical plant was made available by. 
- Shri Jastibhai Patel who patented’ this’ plant. 


*Gramlaxmi' in, 195 The successful 


appearance of Gramlaxmi Plant renewed | 


the interest and activity in Gobar ‘Gas 
work... 


The. Gramlaxmi. Gas Plant underwent 
substantial modifications and in 1959 the 
improved. design: was. adopted. by - Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission (KVIC). 
The KVIC sinte then has been popularising 
use of Gobar Gas Plant through nation- 
wide programmes... 


Gujarat.state has beem a pioneer in the, 


“country by iot up of about 100 Gobar 


Gas; Plants in Saurashtra in:the year 1955-56 
..Out of these plants, 4000 plants are 


connected with Latrines. 


. ` The Government of Gujarat. has not 
only adopted. and approved. the national 
project as labelled by, the Government 
of India, and .is further supported with 
necessary, additional finance by way of the 
subsidy for the direct cost of the plant. 
The target set by Cujarat Government in : 


X this regard is as follows: 


Importance of Gobar Gas. Plants 


The. present acute energy crisis due to . 


< , experience: with rural electrification, the 
recent oil crisis and shortage of firewood/ 


Coal. has diverted the. attention towards the ` 
need of locally available resources. In this 
context, the installation of Gobar Gas 


Plants for the purposes: on a large scale was 


considered necessary and important. 
The Government of India set a target 


of installation of one lakh. plants during 


the fifth .five year plan. and in sixth 
five year plan its target increased. to the 


. tune of four lakhs of bio-gas units... - 


India. has a large cattle population of 
226. million ( 1961 live-stock census ) and 
has an enormous potential for energy. 
Use of dung through gas plants cán thus 
provide an alternative source. of fuel and 
fertilizer for the use of the rural population. 
By channelizing dung through Gobar Gas 


. Plants, we can achieve the following diffe- 


rent benefits. and aeyanindets : 


. — ' CURRENT AFFAIRS x 7 


(1) moreandbetterfuel ^  . . (ii) capital resources ^"... ; 


(2) moreandricher manure > .  . , (ijj) awareness of tangible and intan- 
(3) we eliminate environmental polli- a T gible-benefits- 
sion 


- | wit . (iv) suitable place to instal Gobar Gas 
(4) solve the fertilizer problem ^. 1. Plant. E 


(5) prevent deforestation | | l 
The inttodaction' of community Gobar 

| Gas Plants has. certainly overcome all above 
(7) improve economic condition by problems with additional advantage of 
providing more- leisure: for: part. generatiüg^gds at'very: low cost due to 
time employment, saving , doctor's: ^ distribution.of.overheads,,in villages where 

bill and increasing life of utensils _ villagers have continuous row of houses, 
 .cannot'instal' Gobar Gas Plants in eách 
house due to lack of sufficient and suitable 
brighter wells- aad. neat :clean place/space, the villagers'can' come together 
eat dE a ae 2 and. instal a big. plant at a ‘suitable site, 
. \ "^ where collection of dung can be made: easily 

"EE ©: and the:clurry.can be-disposed off conveni- 
Need for Community Gobar Gas Plants . ently.. Itis easier to.manage, the subsidies 
m available from Central, State KVIC ` and 


| f a w i j 
Small ideis are al odi a Epriveu ot bank loans for installation of such commu- 
the fruits of modernisations mainly due to ` 
nity ee plant. : 


lack of resources and economical utilisation ` - 
of modern equipment. Similarly incaseof^ ©  ' , l ' 

installing individual Gobar Gas.. Plants; 
small farmers do not have: t 


(6) improve-health of whole family 


(8) add to the aesthetic appearance of 
the house and surroundings with. 


Source : Science & Culture 
(i) enough number of cattle E March 1987 
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I CANNOT REMEMBER MY MOTHER 
By c 
Rabindranath Tagore . 


I cannot remember my mother, 
only sometime in the midst of my play 


-@ tune seems to hover over my playthings, 


: the tune of some song that ghe used to hum 


while rocking my picie 


I cannot remember my mother, l | . 
but when in the early autumn morning 
the smell of the 'Shiuli flowers floats in the air 
the scent of. the morning service in the temple 


, comes to me as the scent of my mother. 


I cannot remember my mother, | 
only wie from my bedroom window ` 

d send my cyes into the blue of the distant sky 

I feel that the stillness of my mother’s gazing on my face 


has spread ali over the Ey: 


Modern Review 
September 1936 
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i POPULATION GROWTH DARKENS 
THE WORK PROSPECT. 


First-time job seekers all over the world 
.have difficulties in the late 1980s in finding 
` Work that is satisfying and at the same time 
will give them the means to feed, clothe and 
house themselves, enjoy leisure and raise 
families. 
be for newcomers to the labour market as 
we approach the end of the century ? | 


To say the least, the outlook is not 


E encouraging. Sluggish economic growth 


has been the rule. throughout the world for 
over ten years and shows no signs of picking 
up; many developing regions are, in fact, 
. in deep economic crisis. . Ove the entire 
planet hangs the immense shadow of a 
population boom unprecedented in human 
history ..four billion in 1974, five billion 


in 2000...a rise which may not flatten: out. 
before humanity totals ten or eleven. billion | 


in the twenty-first century. f 


The worries forthe immediate. future 
 arereal. The numbers looking for work for 
the first time from now until the end of the 
century are already known. Every year 
from now until the year 2000, there will be 


35 million additional net entrants to the ' 


job market in the developing countries and 
3he figures will continue to move upwards 


at present rates of population growth. In 


many places, their search for jobs will be 
. made all the more difficult by the fact that 


How much more difficult willit | 


1 ~ 


the ranks of the jobless and under-employed 


are already swollen and steadily increasing. 


Although the industrialised countries 
will have to create fewer jobs between now 
and 2000 to absorb new workers than. in the 
years since the mid-1970s,. their task—in 
most casés—is complicated by a stubborn 


; backlog of unemployment. 


No one is confident any.longer that the 
goal ‘of full employment which all govern- 
ments have accepted—will be reached in the 
foreseeable füture. More and more, the 
basic needs of large segments of the popula- 
tion are not being met in many parts of the - 
world and there is even a suspicion that the 
notion of full-time paid employment for all 


. may be outdated. 


,The main objective -. in the. developing: 
countries is to meet.essential minimum. 


. living requirements, with accent on food and 


nutrition, and with work as the main 


weapon against poverty. 


Even if national economies in the deve- 
loping countries were in better shape, 
governments would find it difficult to create 


enough work fora rapidly growing labour ` 


force. In present circumstances, the task 


. seems almost irapossible, Both agriculture . 


and industry’ in the, developing countries, 
having suffered in.the world recession from 
falling demand for their products, are able 


to absorb less labour. Protectionism in the 
. . industrialised countries has also contribu- 
"ted to reducing demand for the products 


50 
of the Third World. - 


cities and industry and not agriculture. 


Investements bring new techniques and raise - 
productivity—but tend not to stimulate the , 


. demand for labour. When this happens the 


capacity for creating sufficient employment’ 


to satisfy the needs.of a growing, parece 
is naturally reduced. 


The economies of most: developing i 
* just to: stay 


countries have to “run faster’ 
inthe same place. Itis becoming difficult’ 
to keep housing, transportation. communi- 
cations; , sanitation. and. education. from. 


deteriorating, under the weight of. increasing: 


numbers.. Population growth.aJone is absor:=:: 


bing: theenergy and-credits,that could be; 
applied; for: example, to tapping: natural 
, resources; in:the: interest" of creating worki' | 


and? raising incomes: 


E 


The task is daunting. bnt., there. are. 
pointers to action which may help indivi-- 
dual‘ countries-to: ‘deal’ with employment 
problems aggravated ` by high rates of ‘popu- 
lation: growth. 
Organisation: (ILO) feels: that until’ démo- 


grapic change is considered ^ as part and‘ 
the | 
problems of employment and human resour--: 


parcel of.the. development. process, 


ces development cannot properly. be under: - 
stood.... 


In countries. where. bosülitian growth : 


begins to slacken, the TLO suggests that 


governments should seek.to increase their 
investment per head in education, training ' 
and health, as a step towards reducing — 


reliánce on child labour, and as an encou- 
ragement to lower fertility. 


New investments in 
the developing countries tend’ to. favour the- - 


"Phe: International Labour — 
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Where, the distribution of population 
im a country, is: unbalanced,: voluntary 
resettlement may be tried to ease the 
employment situation in one area and gene- 


, rate new job opportunities in another. 


Rural development ‘can have.an- impor: . 
tant role in reducing pressure on the urban 


labour market, and in.improving. work pros- 


pects in the countryside. The drmoury of | 


possible strategies and. programmes sugges- 


ted. by the ILO includes the creation:of rural. 
job opportunities. outside , agriculture, grea: | 
ter.access to credit for farmers. and small- . 
scale non- -agricultural. activities,, upgrading. 
of health and education .seryices, promotion. 
of labour-intensive methods in ‘public works 
to better:the:conditions ‘of rural life; impro- 
ved. marketingr - arrangements and lang- 
reform: i 


“The poor cannot afford to'remain un- 
employed", an ILO report states bluntly,. 
So‘ vast and: growing numbers of. poor, 
peoplé end up in the ranks of the under-: 
employed, with little chance of escape. 


© Workin their case does not even produce 


enough mony, to support self or family, 
undér-uses their capacities and leaves them 


open to exploitation. 


Many of the under-employed are found 
in the so-called *infórmal"? sector — a mass - 
of activities including street hawking, small- 
scale retailing, shoe shining, car washing, 


. newspaper selling, various kinds of domestic . 


and personal services, itinerant artisans and. . 
workerin small-scalé manufacturing. The. 
ILO: believes that the employment and 
income earning possibilities of these.types. 
of. work have too. often been ignored. 
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They should be developed through educa- 
tion and training, private investment, credit 
and other resources to Small entrepreneurs. 
The "informal" sector should be brought 
into development planning, with the aim of 
creating new employment, reducing under- 
employment, 
of work. 


. ‘The rapid growth of services-—transport 
and communications, commerce, banking 


and finance, the liberal professions, tourism, 


recreation and government ‘employment — 
is a worldwide phenomenon, offering an 
important source of jobs in most countries. 
Services, the [LO points out, are growing 
in response to public demand, are generally 
labour-intensive and are popular as. an 
employment choice, . particularly among 
young people and women. ` 


Finding a balance between the. growth 
of the labour force and the opportunities 
. for work will take along time and will not 
be achieved without farsighted economic 
and social policies, ILO experts emphasise. 
While these policies are being applied, 
specific short-term action will be needed in 
many situations of acute. poverty and in 


. defence ofthe most vulnerable: and easily: 


exploited groups: women — especially in 
the rural areas — the elderly ‘and the 
young. oe 

For them, as; well as for millions of 
others in countries where the population 
hàs grown rapidly and shows little sign of 
slackening, the struggle for a livelihood is 
likely to intensify in the years to come. 


- 


Source : ILO. 


and improving the quality 


THE PRINCIPIA :: A LANDMARK IN 


- HUMAN CIVILIZATION . 


.. V. V. Raman writes ` 


Wars àre waged and won; conflicts 
come and go; kingdoms rise and fall; 
treaties are signed and broken; cities are 
built and destroyed ; though these are the 


kinds of events that' erowd the pages of ^ 


history books, the torch of human civiliza- 
tion is carried by great works ofart and 
culture, and new directions for the human 
spirit are forged by the creativity of the 
great minds of the human race. | 


One such mind of unsurpassed scientific 
genius belonged to Isaac Newton ( 1642- 
1727 ), and one such work bore the impo- 
sing title of Philosophiae Naturalis Prin- 
cipia Naturalis. This great book, a major 


-. landmark in the history of human thought, 


was first published in 1687. This year thus 
marks the 300th auniversary of its birth. 


Scholars commemorate the event in various 


conferences and symposia in many centers 
all over the world, and through articles in 
numerous journals.... . 


Newton was born in Woolsthorpe...His 
father had died beforc his birth, and young 
Isaac was first left to the care of his grand- 
parents. When yet a youngster he was once 


' taken away from school to assist his mother 


in the farm. Butan.uncle recongnized the 
youth's intellectual potential and sent him 
to the University at Cambridge from where 
he graduated in 1665 with the highest 
honors. 


When the plague ravaged London, 
Newton retired to the farm in 1666. It was 
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there that: he discovered‘ his binomial: 
theorem, developed the germinal ideas of: 
the calculus, 
experiments on light. 
back to Cambridge where he was to spend 
the next three decades of.his life. . At the 
age of 27 he was made Lucasian Professor 
of mathematics, which was no méan honor. 


Only three years later, be was elécted Fellow 


of the Royal, Society. 


For many years Newton was perennially 


engrossed in a variety of intellectual 


endéavors that ranged from mathematics to' 


optics, from astronomy to^ cosimogany, and’ 


‘from alchemy to.theology. He was prodi- .: 


gious in his:output and. tireless in' his. 


efforts, but he. was also reserved if not 
secretive, : reflective to the .point .of being. 
absent-minded; . and.extremely touchy about . 


criticism.... i 


` Newton had his hats of quarrels and . 


misunderstandings with his contemporaries ; 
..He was, very much a human being, 
but one that has left a legacy that will for 
ever be counted among the grand heritage 
of humankind. © 


The Philosophical Context the Principia 


During the second half. of the 17th 
century, the scientific. 
Europe had arrived at a number of con- 
clusions inthe context of their efforts to 
understand: and interpret the world of 
phenomena. 
as: the need for careful observations and 
experimentations ` before- attempting to 
explain any aspect.of the: world; theimpor- 
tance ofiquantitative methods in any scien-- 


-+ 


j ý 
` 
A 
- E 


and did some. significant. 
In 1667 Néwton came | 


: been enunciated. 
'"'no systematic presentation of all of this, 
,no broad principles to émbrace the variety | 


.different from celestial. 


investigators of '- 


"These included such items 


tific: analysis. of a physical phenomenon ; 
and: ‘thes primacy - of motion. in all’. natural. 
: processes; 


..Like Descartes who described: the. 
entire phenomenal ‘world with the simple: 
phrase, matter in motion, Newton recogni- 
zed the importance of motion in all natural 
phenomena. Indeed, in his view, -the 
ultimate goal of physics was ‘“‘an exact. 
description of the phenomena of motión in 
quantitative terms”. 


The Scientific 'Context'of the Principia 
Priorto the publication of the Principia, ` 
many'concepts had'been developed, many 
observations had been made, and. many | 
results had been obtained on the nature of. 
matter and motion. Thus the law-of inertia’ 


-had been formulated, detailed astronomical 


data had been gathered on planetary‘orbits, 
and Kepler’s laws of planetary motion had 
‘But there was as yet 


of phenomena in a global prespective. 


What is more, there was still the lingering 


Aristoteltan. belief that terrestrial laws were 
The motion of the 
moon had nothing in common with that of 


. a terrestrial projectile. 


Nor had one yet explained successfully 
a number of well studied phenomena, such ~ 
asthe elliptic paths of planets around the 


‘sun. This was the state of affairs‘ when - 


* 


Newton’s work appeared. 


The ‘Circumstances Leading to... 
the Principia 


An 1684 Edmund Halley paid a visit to - 


Newton at' Cambridge, during which he 
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asked Newton .what ‘type of curve-a plane-- 
„tary orbit would'be if the force of attraction: 
between the sun and the planet were of © 


‘the inverse-square type. Newton is said to 
' haveanswered without a moment's hesita- 
tion that it would be an ellipse. The 
mathematician De Moivre, who reported 
| the incident for posterity, ‘noted, “...the 
Doctor struck: with joy and: amazement, 
` asked’ how he /knew it ..Why, saith he, 
I have calculated it". = 


Upon Halley’s request, Newton sent to 
him later that year a nine-page treatise 
entitled, De motu corporum in gyrum (Oh 
the Motion of Bodies in Orbit).. Yn this 
work it was proyed that elliptical orbits 
implied an inverse-square law type of force, 


and.that an inverse square force MODUS an | 


- orbit that was a conic section. si 


From now. on, until the spring of 1686 


Newton’s time and energy were concen- 
trated on the writing of the hak: ca 


The Principia 


The magnum opus appeared in July 
1687, when Newton .was. 44 years old, as 
a single volume comprising some 500 pages. 
The work wasin Latin so that it could be 
accessible to all scientific investigators in 
Europe. The 2500 copies of.the: book were 
sold at nine shillings a copy. 


‘The work, which consists of three 
Books begins with a number of definitions 
and axioms which give precise meanings to 
such fundamental concepts as force, mome- 
ntum, and mass. Then the three laws. of 
motion are stated. — - 


; resistive medium. 


Book4 deals: with: what -"we-now call 
rational mechanics. Itlays the: mathemati- 
cal foundations of: celestial. mechanics in . 
which planetary bodies-are:treated: as -point 
masses, a a intellectual leap 
indeed! ., 


It wasin Book I: of the Principia. that 
Newton first published the principles of the 
calculus which he had developed... 


The ‘three-body problem (sun, planet 


, and a safellite) is explored’ here; as well 


as“ non-closed orbits ( such as the moon's). 
Here we find a proof ‘of the theorem that 
the gravitation of a spherical body is the 


same as if allits. mass were. connpniateg: 
at the center... 


e 


The second book discusses.motion ina 
Fluid mechanics is 
considered in this context.  Thereis also a. 
discussion.of the. motion. of. a. pendulum,, 
taking air resistance into account. The 
velocity of sound .in air is examined both 
theoretically and from. an experimental 
perspectives 


Book Ill is entitled De Mundi Systez 
mate (The System of the World). This is 
Sometimes regarded as “the heart of the 
Principia”. Here, for the first time, we 


"^ readthe bold statement that “Like effects 


in nature are’ produced by like causes, as - 
breathing in man and in beast, the fall of 
stones in Europe and in. America, the light 
ofthe kitchen fire and of the ‘gun, the 
re£ection oflight on the earth and on the 
planets".* So obviously true, it might sound 
to us ofthe 20th century; but a revolu- 
tionary vision for .17th century. ane To 
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assume a unformity of physical laws and 
. processes on earth as in the heavens was a 


sweeping perspective that transformed the | 
entire universe into a sporting ground for . 


the scientific intellect. In this Book is also 
to be found the grand generalizatlon of 
gravitation, the'first of the unified field 
theories that saw in the fall of the apple 


and the motion ofthe nioon the self-same | 


principle in operation. 


Here again Newton discusses the 


moon's librations, the flattening of the earth. 
at the poles, tides and ‘gyroscopic’ motion, 
as also the appearadüce and disappearaace of ` 


comets. 


‘These are among the momentous themes 
brought within the covers.of the Principia. 
Scholars and commentators have praised 
. and appraised this: remarkable work in 


myriad ways and: pages. Its extraordinary 
blending of mathematics and physics and - 
its subtle handling of the force concept | 


which is central to the whole work made 
it the framework for physics for next two 
centuries. 
"human mind, no other’statement uttered in 


human terms has been more all-embracing,' . 


more fruitful or more insightful than 
Newton's laws of motion. - The influence of 
force on motion explains all'the chaotic 
multiplicity in the world. 


Acceptance 


It has been said that hardly three or 


four of Newton's contemporaries fully 


understood, the Principia, a fate that Was'^ 


te befall Einstein's thory of gravitation as 
well. ‘Within about three years after its 
publication, the classic masterpiece became 


‘No other declaration of the. 


‘heaped like slag and as hard, 


required materials for study in at least some 
English and Scottish: universities.... 


However, it took much longer for the 
Newtonian ideas to be spread, let alone 
accepted in European centers of learning 
and beyond. -Newton's name was already 
known in Continental scientific circles, 
largely due to his work on light and color, 
and ‘to his invention of the reflecting : 
telescope. ..A small group of French > 
philosophers (followers of Malebranche ) 
were the first in Europe to be converted 
to Newtonianism. Butit was much later, 
thanks largely to the popularizations of 
Voltaire and the championing of the work 
by Clairault and Maupertuis . that ‘the ` 
Principia was eventually accepted in France 


_ and in the rest of Europe. 


Source: Science & Culture 
. March 1987 ` | 
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THE DEAD OF WINTER 


Lonis Jenkins writes 


* "These nights when the car is shoved 


into the snowbank, old snow 


when the sinister highway glitters, 

our house slanted into the dark, 

far away from the sun, 

I've almost lost the desire p&i 
to be borne in the fiery chariot 

to that fair and happy land 
orevensouthernlowa ` 

for a month or so, 


almost... x 


a * hos 
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‘T’ye insulated the pipes, 
banked the house with snow, `. 
put plastic over the windows. 
It's a matter of maintaining heat, . - 

to simplify is the key, 7 

to shed the useless leaves. 

I always believed that constant 
turning away might produce 

a state of nonuniform motion by which 
the universe would declare its intention. 


In the dead of winter night 

I listen. A timber cracks. 

Fhe house moves slightly. 

It is only the polar ice 

come into the yard again. 

I put on my boots and coat, 

look for the pick and the propane torch. 


f 


ENDLESS SPACE 
David Romtvedt writes 


Surely light is not the fastest traveler 


in this realm. For it would take eternity- — 


to reach even a slightly distant neighbor. 


And once there, chatting and tea 


just begun, it would be time to nervously 


fidget in your chair, your eyes wander 


around the room and check your watch, 


abruptly rise and tell your neighbor, 
inexplicably, I'm sorry but I have to go. 


Source: “Ascent” 
Univ. of Illinois 


at Urbana-Champaign 


SOME OBERVATIONS ON THE VEDAS 
S. R. N. Murthy writes | 


The year 1885 should be considered a 


big milestone in the world history because it 
heralded the advent of the Vedas in the 
World. That year Max Muller published 
, the text of the Rg. Veda with the commen- 
tary of Sayana to the delight ofthe whole 
world giving them the original of the Hindu 
sacred texts. Till then the Vedic texts were 
only in oral tradition. According to Max 
Muller, “But the Veda, with its ten books 
or Mandalas, its. 1017 hymns or sukigs, 
with every consonant and vowel and. accent 
plainly written, was a different thing. Ib 
' may safely be called a book.. No“ doubt it 
existed for a long time, as it was in tradi- ' 
tion, so it was when reduced to writing, and 
in either form I doubt. whether any other 
real book can rival it in antiquity." 


The antiquity of the Vedas, has become 


. proverbial; but defining. that antiquity 

. various views have been expressed. Max 
^ - Muller himself gave the date of Rg. Vedic. ` 
composition a date about 12th Century 

B. C. According to Macdonell (1976) some 

put the date atthe about 3000 B.C. and 
some others at 6000 B. C, based on some 
astronomical data from within the Veda. 

" That apart the Vedasin their present form 
‘have been rendered by Veda—Vyasa who 
lived at about 3100 B. C. based on data from 

the Mahabharata. He was' called Veda- 
Vyasa because he reorganised the then exist- 

| ing Vedic literature into four-primarily | 
three-as Rg.. Yajus and Sama. The Athar- 
van included many. other data including 
the Ayurveda, Dhanurveda etc. and gained 
the status of a Veda in later times-probably 
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later to Amarasimha who authored the 


lexicon . Namalinganushasana wherein he 
mentioned | 
vedastrayastrayee'. From this it becomes 
clear thatthe Vedic literature were exten- 
sively developed from long before the time 
of Veda-Vyasa and in order to organise 
them for easy learning and use in fhe 
Yajnyas, Vyasa divided them’ into the 
major three groups, probably not taking all 
'that was existing that time. 


*Ananta vaivedah'. According to Yaska 

e > / . 
there were 14 types of texts similar to his 
Nirukta, According to Patanjali there were 


21 branches in Rg. Veda and 101 in Yajur- . 


Also. the Samaveda .had 1000 


veda. 


‘branches and the Atharvan 9.branches What 


happened to all those ‘texts is not clear. 
Whatisavailable to us to-day in the. form 


of the Vedas appears to bea meagre portion . 
of whathas been lost for eternity. As it 


would appear, Vedh Vyasa made inroads 
into the then existing vast Vedic lore and 
presented them in the form as they are 
available to us at present, for easy learning 
by heart and utility in the various sacrifices. 


„Even ifa conservative estimate is consi- 
dered and the present form ofthe Vedas- 
could have been rendered by about 3100 . 


B. C,,.the actual age of the various com- 
position of the pre-Vyasa Vedic literature 
. could be a long time before Vyasa. It could 
not be that the Vedic compositions Were 


made over-night and it stands to reason that 
the com»osers have taken a long time to 


make their observations and to have ren- 
dered them in the form of hymns im certain 
‘metres. 


‘Striyamrksama ‘yajushee iti . any antiquity in the human history. 


It is mentioned ' 
ii Krishna Yajurveda that Vedas are endless. 


- performing the sacrifices. 
. was called Hotr ; 


How long is matter of great anti- . 
quity which cannot be measured with some . 
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E 
certainily at present. But, there must be 
some beginning for such compositions, of 
It can 
only be said, following Max Muller, that its 
antiquity is unrivalled, 


š Subject matter of the Re. Veda 


The Rg. Veda is the largest and the | 
grandest ofall the Vedas. Itis composed 


. essentially. of prayers- A fourth is devoted . 


to Indra; about 200 hymns are attributed 
ta the fire god Agni j... : 


The basis of reorganisation of the extant 
Vedas by Vyasa appears to be essentially the 


; n Sacrifice, which is sung. by as many 


120 hymns. Indra, Aswins. 
is dawn, Maruts, Savitr.' Branaspats, 
Rudra, Vaurna etc. were praised through 
Soma Yaga and hymds that were prevalent 
then were probably regrouped by Vyasain 
order to commit them easily to memory for 
Therk, priest 
the yajur priest was called 
Adhwaryu and the Samma prieet was 


Vishwe 


addressed as Udgaatr.... 


Apart from the prayers employed in the 
Soma-sacrifice, worldly information is 
communicated in some hymns like the hymn 
of the gambler. Cosmogonic ideas were 
introduced in some hymns including the 
hymn called Naasadeeya sookta; The hymn 
of the gambler was probably included to ' 
warn the pitfalls of -the game and as. 
a moralorder notto involve in such acti- 
vities... The Naasadeeya sookta attempts, -to 


 givethe reader the: inquisitiveness the séer 


was having in exploring the origin of the 
Universal manifestation. War appears was 


their pastime-hence so many hymns in praise 
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of the war god Indra to make them win all 


the wars. Most ofthe gòds were invoked 
fot beneficial purposes. Hence the Rg. 


vedic hymns. were all mostly for Kaamya-. 


Karmas. An individual or a group of people 
requested the natural forms of all one. divi- 
nity for blessing them worldly prosperity. 
They are most secular in their purport. 


Max Muller, however, states that the 
Rg, Veda contains primitive thoughts but 


at the same.time mentions that they disclose - 


a layer of thought which .can be explored 
now’ here-else. According to him: “The 
' Vedic poets were not ashamed -of exposing 
their fear that the sun might tumble down 
from the sky" and “Nor do I find even 
savages who still wonder and express their 
surprise that black cows should produce 
white milk". But Macdonell observed that 
"Considering their great antiquity, the 


, hymns are composed with a remarkable - 


degree of matrical skill and command of 
language’. Further he stated that “the Rg. 
Veda contains-much genuine poetry. As 
the gods are mostly connected with natural 


. phenomena, the praises addressed to them : 


give rise to much beautiful and even noble 


imagery. The degree of literary merit in 


different hymns naturally. varies a-good deal, 
but the average in remarkably high’’. 


Vedic Interpretations 


Though the Rg. Vedic material is known 
for its subject the actual meaning the rks. of 
is not easy for interpretation. In this direc- 
tion the Nirukta of Yaska and the commen- 
tary of Sayana have been considered .to be 
of much use, but yet the clear meaning of 


bs > 


many hymns has not.been possible for many 


reasons. According to Macdonell, “In 


‘Short itis clear froma careful examination 


of their comments that neither Yaska nor 


, Sayana possessed any certain’ knowledge 


about a large: number of words. in the 
Rg. Veda".... | 


A correct and real meaningful interpre- 
tation of the Rg... Veda isa great need of 
the day. At least selected hymns from the 
Rg. Vedic text should, be rendered into 
meaningful commentary so that their 


'relevance to modern times and eternity can 


be shown. Because of the super poetic 
rendering, some of the most interesting 
hymas should find place even in modern 


texts of literature and. in most theological 


discussions for their genuine concern to 
unravelthe suprewe power underlying the 
manifest Universe.... 


( That the Vedic sages knew about what 
all modern Science rs propounded cannot be 
substantiated by the Vedas, atleast in their 
present form. Leaving such high claims and 


- rendering the matter of fact, material of the 


Rg. Veda an interpretation willreally help 
an individual in coming close to the natural 
forces by way of reciting some of the sooktas 
and be identified with the nature which 
cannot be done be science. Group singing 
of the Vedas as per traditional methods 


' encouraged willcertainly relieve the people 


of the usual monotony of the daily life and 
raise them to a level where they can reach 
the sublime blissful region to forget the 
material world and enjoy the super world 


a existence... ʻi 
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Geography of the Vedic period | 


The Rg. Vedic hymns describe the river 
'Saraswati in superlative terms. . That other 
rivers including Ganga, Yamuna, Satudri, 
Sachata,. .Parushni,  Asikniya,  Nitasta, 


Agrikiya etc. have been described in later. 


composition. There are ‘several hymns 
describing the river Saraswati and they have 


elevated her to the level of a goddess. | 


From this it becomes evident thatthe Vedic 
civliisation flourished on the banks of the 
river Saraswati. 
rivers Saraswati and Drashadwati i.e. .the 
present major part of the Ambala district 


was probabty' the region described as . 


‘South of this region was 


- 


Brahmavarta. 
called Brahmarishidesha. 


Thus the civilization of the Vedic «bards 
appears to be earlier to that of Indus civi- 
lisation. The Indus civilization is learnt to 
be as old as 3000 B. C. and an equal period 
of time is estimated to have taken for the 
development of such an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Then, the civilization of the Vedic 
times should be more than 6000 B. C. 


Positive science in ‘the Rg. Veda 

| The earliest thoughts about mathe- 
matics, astronomy-botany, zoology, geology, 
metallurgy, medicine, lanugage, history, 


music etc; can be traced to the Rg. Vedic 


compositions. But they ‘are rudimentary 
kind only and for later devlopment one has 
to study the  Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
Vedangas etc.... 


$ 


Conclusions 
The present form of the Rg. veda is the 
final rendering of selection from vide extent, 


The region between the: 


Vedic lore existed long before Veda-Vyasa 
and form only a part form only a part of 
the lore. It is mature in its information and 


" . selection appears to have been made with a 


viéw to perform sacrifices, It consists of 
hymns in praise of natural forces personified 


. for the most purposes, and forms the earliest 
‘basis of natural philosophy. ' Because of the 


archaic nature of the Sanskrit language 


. employed it has become difficult to interpret, 


them .with meaningful conclusions. A 


, meaningful interpretation of selected -hymns 


which is aimed at bringing home the superb 
poetry, linguistic sciances, religion etc. is 
the need of the hour. Its naturol philosphy, 
its exalted aim of good conduct, its prayer- 
ful life, its identity of purpose, its binding of 
the society etc. are required most during the 


» present day situation of the: world. A 


revival of the Vedic schools in terms ‘of 


, modern requirement is the need of the hour. 


Their scientific base is rather restricted but 
their melody of group singing ina tradi- 


tional way and the vast poetry is unlimited 


in causing peace and happiness to mankind: 


Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society. 
July-Dec. '87 


Source : 


A CURE FOR CANCER ? 
Ella Nikolskaya writes 


The USSR State Committee for Inventions 
and Discoveries has registered a 

discovery in the field biology, ee 
Which marks a fundamentally now approach 
to the prevention of cancer. 


3k * +- 
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“Chronic diseases of’ humans and 
animals", says one ofthe authors of the 
discovery, Professor Andrei Malenkov, 


“occur under the influence of unfavourable.. 


external conditions and depend, to a certain 


extent, on the resistance of the organism to . 


such unfavourable influences. That resis- 
tance is of genetic character. There are 
families where deficiency in the resistance of 
a specific organ or tissue is passed on from 
one generation to another. This is what. we 
call predisposition to disease." 


Until recently it was believed that if 
such predisposition was hereditary, it had 
to develop in the organism from the moment 
of the ovum's fertilization, This means 
that nothing can be changed, since the 
future of the new organism is already fixed 
in the genetic code of its cells, which 


decides what diseases the individual will 


suffer from and how long he is going to 
live. i 


However the genetic programme can be. 


changed. i 


It is known that the mechanical cohe- 
sive force between tumor cells is ten times 
weaker than in healthy tissues. ` The authors 
of the discovery have proved that there is 
direct link between the organism's resistance 
to the development of tumors and the 


cohesive force between cells "in its. 


tissues.... 


While looking for nontoxic prepara- 
tions capable of helping the organism over- 
whelm a disease, Professor Malenkov and 
his colleagues Olga Bocharova and Yelena 


Modyanova studied substances capable of 


strengthening cohesion between cells. 
Those substances were separated from 
organictissues. After that the researchers 
tested various agents known for their anti- 
tumour and wound-healing. properties. As 
aresult they obtained a series of prepara- 
tions with required characteristics which 
were named contactines. 


Then came the numerous experiments 
on mice, The experimenters studied the 
effect of contactines on animals belonging to 
different family lines differing in the 
degree of predisposition to tumors: 
some are totally immune to them, others 
have a certain risk factor, while still others 
are genetically destined to develop tumors. 


The important thing wasto follow the 
reaction of the animals doomed to have 
tumors to contactines. When those subs- 
tances were injected to mature mice, they 
increased for some time the cohesive force 
between cells in their tissues, but later that 
force returned to the original level 


The: experimenters have established 
what can be described as the: normal ` cohe- 
sion between cells in various tissues, For 
the liver, for example, it stands at 0.3 mg. - 
per cell, while for the lungs the figure is 


“0.1 mg. When actual cohesion is below the 
' threshold figures, there isa direct risk of 


the disease. 


The researchers have also determined 
the precise period when changes occur in the 
originalintercellular cohesion and tried to 
inject contactine to young mice predisposed 
to tumors exactly during that period in 
doses needed to raise intercellular cohesion 
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‘to the threshold mark. In other words, 
they tried to help the organism during its 
formation to correct the ''slips" of nature 
which had deprived some of the animals of 


defences against the lethal disease. Their. 


efforts have proved successful. Upon recei- 


ving a dose of contactine, the poor devils , 


born in the families with a hundred per 
cent tumor probability happily lived until 
the end of their nominal term without any 
signs of tumors. 


So, whatis the working mechanism of 
the preparations developed by Soviet 
researchers? Ithas turned out that they 
do not offset the deficit of a particular 
. Substance needed by the organism at the 
given stage but perform the functions of the 
missing gene, the one supposed to defend 
the organism against the formation of 
tumors. 


The discovery has become a crucial step 


- in the development of a fundamentally new 


cancer prevention strategy. 


...It is hard as yet to name the date when 
contactines will come into practical use. 
The important:thing, however. is that now 
we-have a new promising area.in the effort 


to find a radical solution to the problem of 


cancer, 


Source: Imformation Deptt. 
Consulate General 
of U.S.S.R. 
Calcutta 


April 28, 1987 


ILLINOIS WATERWAYS 
Carla Tighe writes 


Illinois lakes and rivers contribute an 
important source of transportation for the 
state, . Illinois has 1, 110 miles of navigable 
waterways and also borders Lake Michigan 
for 60 navigable miles, and thus has access 
to the South via the Mississippi and to the 
Atlantic via the Great Lakes/St. Lawrence 
Seaway system. For this reason, Illinois 
has the largest inland commercial naviga- 
tion system in the United States. The | 
workings of this mode of transportation, 
however, are not widely understood.... 


The Mississippi, Illinois, and Ohio 
rivers constitute 91 percent of the total 
Illinois navigable mileage. Most traffic on 
the Lake Michigan shore is by what is 
known as deep-draft vessels. (Draft is the 
difference between the water level and the 
lowest point of the vessel under water). 
The Great Lakes/St, Lawrence Seaway can 
accommodate ships having drafts of up to 


. 25.75 feet. .But the maximum draft on the 
inland waterway system is only nine feet. 


Therefore, barges rather than ships are used 
on Illinois rivers. 


Infrastructure 


A water transportation system depends 
on more than just river mileage. Also . 
necessary are terminal facilities providing 
docks and cargo-handling. Illinois has 
quite an adequate supply of such facilities. 
Of the 102 counties in the state, 43 are 
located on ‘navigable waterways, and 37 


counties have one or.more terminals.- In 


total, 344 terminals operate in the state, 
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each having one or more ports. Most 
terminals act as intermodal transfer points, 
where goods are moved from ships or 
barges to trucks or rail cars, and vice versa. 
Both private and public terminals border 
" the shores of Illinois waters. 


Approximately 75 percent of all of the 
state's terminals are. privately owned by 
companies that ship their own products 
exclusively. The other 25 percent, or 86 
terminals, are operated as public utilities. 


The most active forms of government 


in water transportation is achieved through. 


11 port districts created by the Illinois 
General Assembly in order to promote, 
plan, develop, and operate water ports. 
Their purpose isto attract recreational as 
well as commercial and industrial projects 
tolllinois shores, Port districts operate as 
separate entities and, for the most part, 
. are financially independent of the remainder 
of the state government, 


Another way in which government 
affects water trade is through the use of 
Foreign Trade Zones. Authority to operate 
Foreign Trade Zones-is granted to port 
districts by the federal government. 
Foreign Trade Zones, not considered part 
of the US, enclosed areas located near major 
porfs. Therefore, goods within the zone 
are not subject to US Customs laws. 
Foreign businesses can use the zones as 


_ places to keep commodities subject to / 


import quotas, to exhibit items to American 
investors, or to combine imported and 
American goods. Thus the presence of 
Foreign Trade Zones in Illinois can attract 


both export and import trade by providing 


' upon barge transport. 


cost savings that otherwise would be 
foregone. Illinois presently has four Foreign 
Trade Zones, in Chicago, Tri-City Harbor 
(near Granite City), Peoria, and the Quad 
Cities. Another zone will open soon near 
Lawrenceville, | 


Economic Impact 


Clearly, a substantial lake and river 
network ‘actively operates within Illinois. 
But how much does this system mean to the 
Illinois economy ? The most recent export 
and import statistics available are for 1983. 
During that year; deep-draft imports totalled 
3 million tons,. and ' deep.draft exports 
equalled 800,00 tons, making  deep-draft 
vessels relatively more important for 
imports. l ` 


Barge loadings, in contrast, were ofa 
much greater order of magnitude, 56.7 
million tons. Much of Illinois exports rely 
In 1980, Illinois 
waterborne exports and imports combined 
totalled 65.7 million tons valued at $20.6 
billion.... Illinois overseas waterborne 
exports represented 7 percent of gross state 
product. (in 1980). 


A large proportion of Illinois exports 
are agricultural commodities such as corn, 
soybeans, and wheat. In 1980, Illinois 
was the leading agricultural exporting state 


interms of both tonnage and value. The 


state was also the fourth largest manufac- 
turing exporter. Other goods shipped on 
the inland waterway system include coal, 


. chemicals, petroleum, sand, and gravel. 


The products shipped on the Great Lakes/St. 
Lawrence Seaway system consist primarily 
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of coal, iron ore, and iron and steel 
products. 


The waterborne commerce system also 
plays a key role in distributing imported 
goods throughout the state. Illinois impor- 
ted 28.5 million tons on its waterways in 
1980, valued at $11.3 billion. Not surpri- 
‘singly, about 60 percent were petroleum 
products, and another 25 percent were 
manufactured goods. 


Clearly, Illinois waterways provide an 
important source of transportation. Barges 
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and ships are used both to distribute goods 
within the state and to allow Illinois to 
trade with other states. and countries. The 
extensive navigable mileage, plus a well- 
organized infrastructure, provide cheap and 
efficient means of carrying millions of tons 
of cargo each ‘year. These factors make 


Illinois waterways the largest inland 
commercial navigation system in the 
country. 


Source: Illinois Business Review 
April 1987 
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RE-PRINT 


( contd from page 10 ) 
' “I have a place in mind," said 
Shashadhar Babu’s wife. ''You. know the 
people, too, quite well. 
far off^- 


| "I don't object to that," said Pratul, 
‘rather I like it to be far off. What place 
are you referring to ?” 


"| was thinking of Delhi," said his 
hostess, “You can keep your daughter 
in my cousin's house, There is Amita, she 
will bea good companion for your child, 
It is convenient’ in every way." 


“Yes, yes, it would be a very Suitable | 
arrangement," said her husband. “As you ° 


want your daughter to be self-reliant and 
independent, Delhi would suit you very well. 
It is a place where the rougher virtues will 
be more easily developed than in Bengal. 
Here girls are bound to get rather namby- 
pamby. I think it is due to the atmosphere. 
Our. Amita has already become quite an 
Amazon. She knows fencing and she can 
use the stick too, She can drive a car 
as well, She is a very intrepid young 
person”, ES 


“I want my daughter to be just like 
that,” said Pratul. “If your: cousin Taran 
Babu consents to take .my daughter in, 
I shall be very much obliged. -But as ‘he is 
a widower, and already burdened with the 
care of a daughter, I doubt whether he will 
agree to the proposal." 


*He' will agree forthat very reason," 
said Shashadhar Babu's wife. “He will be 
glad to get a companion for his child. 


But it is rather. 


Amita is left too much by herself, and her 
father is grieved aboutit. If ever he has 


to leave Delhi, he does not know what 


arrangement to make. It is difficult to leave 
a grown-up girl absolutely alone. If 
Suparna goes there they would be quite 


. comfortable like two sisters, The house is 


fairly large, and they have . got servants 
enough, so there is no chance of incon- 
venience. And there is facility for every 
kind of education there. Later on, she can 
go in for any career she chooses," 


*Ihavethought of that," said Pratul, 
"[ think the medical line would suit her 
best. Women can earn more in that 
profession. If she can pass her I.Sc., 
I will put her in the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College." 


“You must write to Taran Babu today," 
said Shashadhar, “I shall also write to him. 
I think he will agree. Then, all you have 
to do is to pack up and start for Delhi. 
Suparna will see a lot of new places on the 
way." B 


The name Suparna seemed yet strange 
to the possessor of the name. Still she 
submitted to this change with good grace. 
It was not a worse name than Subarna, 
rather it sounded sweeter to her ears. If 
she was to become a new person in every 
way, she might as well have a new name. 


After some more conversation, Pratul 
got up to go. But his hostess would not 
let him off, without treating him to some 
light refreshments, ‘’The child has come to 
my house for the first time," she said, 
“she must not go away without taking 
something.” 
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The youngest .boy was -sent .out to get 
some sweetmeats. ‘Tea was made at home, 
and everyone did full justice to the good 
things. Then the guests took their leave, 
Suparna bowed down.to Shashadhar Babu's 
wife. She had taken a great liking -to.the 
lady. She.had heard that educated women 
were very wicked, They satin chairs all 
day long, dressed as Memsahibs, they ate 
pork.and beef, and such other things. Now 
she believed these to be wicked lies. 


Coming back, ahs gave Raju’s mother 
a detailed account of her visit...“It is a 
good arrangement, sister," said the woman. 
“You will receive: education and ‘become a 
doctor. "We have got a lady doctor living 


in our quarter, she earns heaps of money. . 


She does not care a straw for any man. -On 


the other hand, many men play the syco- 


phant to her for her money ” 


IX 


Suparna was very busy today. She 
was to stay and study at Delhi. It hád been 
finally settled. Taran Babu had replied to 
Pratul's letter, eagerly welcoming Suparna 
to his home. His daughter Amita had also 
written to: Suparna. Suparna had not 
understood all she had written. .But she 


had understood that these people were very | 


glad to have her there. As she must study, 
it was fortunate that she could stay witha 
Bengali family,. instead of in-a boarding 
house. She had grown up a good deal 
mentally during these few days. She had 
been discussing many things with her father 
and giving him:her views on many subjects. 
On the whole, both father and daughter 


was extremely busy ; 


agreed that Delhi would be the most suitable 
place for her. 


They.were to-start tomorrow. ‘Suparna 
‘she ‘had.tied :the-end 
of „her saci tightly round ‘her -waist -and 
was packing up her things. Pratul had 
to stay out shopping the whole day. 
Shashidhar Babu's wife had made him buy 
alot of things for Suparna. “You won't 
getanything fit for a Bengali girl in that | 
place,” -she had said, ‘“Y-ou must get every- 
thing for her-here.” Pratul had given ‘her 
some -money and asked 'her-to do-all ‘that 
was needful. So she :had ‘bought -and 
ordered everything -that she had considered 
necessary for Suparna. Suparna had gone 
to her a few times to take lessons in dress- 
ing and doing her hair. She still felt some 
difficulty in walking in high-heeled shoes, 
but she could walk quite fast in Nagra 
Slippers. She had also purchased many 
books. | | 


Raju's mother sat by her, helping her 
to pack. Suparna had become quite 
attached to her new belongings and was 
much afraid of spoiling them. Besides her 
new trunks, she had got a new suitcase, in 
which she was packing all the things she 
would need during her journey. 


"How many new things appear daily in 
the markets", said Raju's mother. ‘People 


‘never saw so many kinds of boxes before, 


They had only huge wooden chests, in which 
they kept their utensils and the bits of gold 
and silver they possessed, And people 
never wore so much clothing either. Ifa 
woman had a sari of Baluchari silk ora 
Murshidadad silk, it was considered suffi- 


/ 
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cient. Andif:people had to travel, they tied 
their-clothing inza bundle.and took ‘it with 
them." 


**We have not got such things even now, 
in the villages,” said Suparna. “I did not 
belong toa poor family, but Inever saw 
such things before. Now, that's finished, 1 
have only,my bedding left to pack and the 
tiffin.basket to arrange, But these things 
must wait to the last." 


“Lord, what a far-off place, sister," 
said Raju’s mother, “it takes nearly three 
days to reach it. My limbs ache so, if 
I stay in a trdin for more than three or four 
hours. lconsented to go with you, because 
you are a child and must not[travel alone; 
else catch me going. 
you would stop at Allahabad for one day 
and that isa temptation. Iam getting old 


and shall just take one dip in the holy 


confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna.” 


"But we shall be in such a hurry,” said 
Suparna. “T don’t know whether we would 
find time to bathe in the Ganges” - 


“Oh, never you mind sister," said 
the woman, “I shall see to it.” 


. It was getting dark. Pratul had not yet 
come back. Suparna had her evening meal 


alone, made her evening toilette, and began . 
to walk about on the terrace. Who knew - 
forhowlong she was leaving Bengal? It. 


was true she was not leaving any one near 
and dearto her, but still she had a love 
for the country. Would she ever see again 
Jamral, the play ground of her childhood 
and Bhat-gram, that abode of horror for 
"poor Suparna? And would she again 


- 


Besides, .you said 


see Shribilas ? :Suparüa'tlirist the thought 
away:from her. She'must forget ‘this man, 
forget him entirely. The:rest offher -inemo- 
fies, ‘she would :'keep hiddén in her beart 
and tutn'them overat her ‘leisure, like -old 
toys. ‘She‘knew-that-Shribilas had ‘no place 
in‘the life planned for her. But it ‘was not 
So easy to forget. She had mot loved 
Shribilas, had ‘never dared ‘to. -She had 
neither received love from him. Shribilas 
had been like a.canker.in the blossom of 
her young life. The deep wounds he had 
inflicted ‘on her heart were still ‘raw. 
Would:she ever be able'to forget him ? 


Pratulchandra came back at night. He 
had:spent the whole dayin- making arrange- 
ments for the journey and drawing the 
money needed from his bank. Seeing 
Suparna he said, “Why are you still up? 
You should have had your supper early, and 
gone to sleep. You won't get any chance to 
sleep perhaps for the next two days.” 


“How cán T ġo to sléép ?" asked his 
daughter, “I have not packed any of your 
things. I did not know what to pack, else 
I would have finished long ago.” 

"Oh, my packing?" said Pratul, 
“that’s nothing much Only some clothes. 
I shall see to that. You must go now and 
lie down. Is Raju's mother going ?”” 


"Yes," said Suparna. “She has 


> brought all her things with her. She will 


sleep in my room." 


“That’s all right then,” Said lier father, 
“we won't have to wait for hér in the 
morning then. Have yout meal now dnd go 
to sleep." 
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Raju's mother went down to bring up 
Suparna's food.  Pratul usually had his 
last meal with the other lodgers, in the 
first loor, This was the only time when he 
could get them all together and could talk 
with them. Suparna had allher meals in 
er room To-night too, she ate her meal 
alone and retired to bed. Raju’s. mother 
went down for her food. Suparna would 
never let the woman go down if she could 
help it. She knew Raju's mother would 
stay down, as long as she could. During 
the day time the woman obeyed her young 
mistress, but she insisted on going down for 
her last meal at night. She took up the 
plates Suparna had used and went down 
with them and never reappeared before 
eleven o'clock. i 


Their train was inthe morning -It is 
. usual to find at the last moment that many 
things had been left undone, though one 
had been under the impression that every- 
thing had been done. The bedding had to 
be tied up, the tiffin basket arranged and 
the water carafe filled. 
accustomed to’ travel lose their temper at 
this time and shout. Poor Suparna had 
never travelled so far and her limbs began 
to tremble through nervousness, 


easily get ruffled. Raju’s mother and the 
other servants somehow managed ‘every- 
thing. As she got into the carriage for 
driving to the station, Suparna heaved a 
sigh of relief. 


But she had still to face the uproar at 
the station and to get into the train. As she 
reached the station Suparna felt the same 
numbness stealing over her that. she had 


seemed to overpower her. 


Even people 


Pratul l 
was unexcitable by nature and did not 


experienced on the day of her arrival in’ 
Calcutta. Raju's mother caught hold of her 
by the hand and said, “Why do you feel so 
nervous, my little sister ? Fools and idiots 
even are travelling far and wide now-a-days, 
thanks to the railway. Why are you afraid ? 
You have your father with you.” 


Still Suparna could notshake off her 
fears. So many people aud so much noise 
After Pratul had 
pushed her into a compartment, she looked 
round her for the first time and saw where 
and with whom she had got in. 


Pratul had purchased tickets for the 
intermediate class for Suparna and Raju's 
mother, thinking his daughter would feel 
uncomfortable ina second class compart- 
ment in the company of strangers. As 


 Riju's mother was there he put them in the 


lady's compartment. Hecould have taken 
them with him easily, but here too he 
thought Suparna might not feel at ease, 
before so many male passengers. Raju's 
mother tried to reassure him strongly. 
* Don't have any fear, Sir," she said, *'we 
shall be quite all right. I have been to 
Benares, Gaya and Gangasagar, all by 
myself, I know how to travel. Let anyone 
try to be insolent,- and he shall see,” 

The compartment was not much 
Gt dwded: On one bench sat a middle-aged 
widow, witha boy of eight or nine. On 
another bench sat a young married girl, with 
the veil pulled down well over. her “eyes. 
She had a baby in her arms. The third 
bench was now occupied by Suparna and 
Rajus's mother. The porters began to push, 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


: by 


Dr- G. M. Saxena 


Sugar Mills in India are not so parti- 
cular about cost ascertainment and generally 
do not maintain cost .offices and cost 
records. They also do not use cost & 
management techniques except 
progressive sugar mills like Paza Buland 
Sugar. Mills, Rampur and Ajudhya Sugar 
Mills, Raja Ka Sahaspur Moradabad (U.P.) 
etc. The Central Food Minister had also 
asked sugar mills to . introduce. modern 
management techniques to remove sickness, 
in the industry, standard cost technique, 
budgetary control, 1 C. V, P. analysis, ratio 


analysis, differential cost analysis and net 


profit analysis etc, must be used in 
orderto exercise cost control and profit 
planning. j 


The per unit total cost of sugar varies 
from mill to mill and State to State 
mainly due to wide variations in cane 
cost. In some States and for some mills, 
the problem of cane starvation becomes 
very serious and cane cost rises heavily 
because weak canes, with low. sugar 
recoveries, have to be bought from dis- 
tant reserved areas at high rates and at 
high transportation costs, Still with the 
rise inthe output of sugar in the business 
of sugur manifacture, the per quintal cost 
of sugar in a particular mill goes down. 
Even with rise in sugar output, although 


in some’ 


the gross profit in absolute figures rises, 
the overall G. P. ratio goes down. With 


higher installed milling capacities there are 


higher expenses on plant modernisation, 
factory, office establishments and permanent 
staff. 


But the cane suppliers are not always 
equally prompt or regular and adequate 
thusleading to abnormal idle time of men 
and machines. To avoid losses some of 
the mills haye developed their own cane 
estates. Some have also diversified their 
resources to other businesses like hotels, 
flour division, Granite and cement etc. 
More than ten early-maturing diseases— 
resistant cane varieties have been finalised 
by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research that mature in 8 to 10 months 
giving cane yield from 85 to 159 tons per 
hectare. They have entered the cane fields 
of Punjab, T. N., A. P, and Maharastra 
etc. ? Government must give more stress 
on such varieties and popularise them in 
other States also to improve the cane 
supply. The Country needs more sugar 
even for internal consumption as there is 
drift in taste towards sugar from Gur and 
Khandsari, and the per capita sugar 
consumption has increased from 7.3 KG 
(1980-81) to 12.3 KG (1989-90) while for 
Gur and Khandsari, it has fallen from 
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12.6 KG (1980-81) to 11.2 KG (1939-00). 


Itig a fact that the rise in cane acreage 


and cane output is also very slow. In 


12 years. froth. 1977-78 to 1989-90, Indian 
cane acreage rose from 3.15 to 3.48 


million hectares and cane output from — 


176 to: 222.63 million tons but sugar mills 
have risen from about 300 to 396 with 
almost 100 more mills still in the pipeline. 


| This shows.that the industry is bound to be- 
sick due to-cane shortage in future zlso: 


: ifthere is.no carefulstress on the produc- 
tion of cane. 
and pests like termite, borers, red: rot 
and pyrilla etc. 
11% and productivity per hectare ‘in 
metric tons is as low as 60. 
. output. rose .from 222.63 ` million metric 

tons .in 1989-90 to 233.45 ‘in 1990-91. 


Government has to fulfil the ambitious. 


sugar output target of 135 lakh tons for 


the 8th Plan with 182 lakh tons licerced.. 


capacity . and 


143 lakh ` tons 
capacity. i 


installed 


m 


Out^of 396 Indian sugar mills actually 


working, 38 are: of very small capacity, . 


below 1000 tons ( mostly in U P. and 
Bihar) and 236 of small capacity—from 
1001 to 1500 tons. 
. are económically not viable. 
^ loans from Sugar Development Fund which 
; has.about Rs. 1000 crores. as funds raised 


-from sugar cess ‘but’ the. annual disburse jh 
ment for moderhization As generally quite. , 


. poor. (around Rs ^ "100" crores) due to tight 
loan norms‘.. This rieeds serious attention. 


| Jt tion 
Also about 8 to 10% of ~ due to faulty location 


cane crop is damaged every year by insects .. 


This must be checked. tà 


' free. sale vofa 
Average cane production growth rate" is s T 


The cane 7 


one fifth ( 1.8 crore tons ) of this. 


Mostly sugar units: 
viable. Mills for... 
expansion-and' modernization need liberal ` 


' (215) sugar. mills, while ` 


For economically viable crushing capacity - 
of 2500 TCD. plant, now the ;cost -of plant 
has risen to around 35.crores which mills 
cannot afford. 


The primary cause for sickness in this 
industry is the flagrant violation of licen- 
cing guidelines between existing and new 
units, mostly on political reasons, According 


to a.recent. survey of ISMA about 70 


sugar factories involving cüpital outlay of 
Rs.. one thousand crores have been sick 
Getting cane for - 
1500 TGD plants also becomes difficult ` 
if 2 sugar units’ are even 40 Kilometres - 
apart. Government policy ‘of 90 to 93%, 
for new sugar units 
under Vilth . Plan : is again ^8 highly 
retrograde . step making^ old milis 


: further. Sick. due to overlapping of the 
' cane areas. 


i Government’ decision on 
24-6-90, reducing.spatial criteria from 30 . 
to 15 kilometres, was against the opinion 


! of ali expert bodies e.g Gundu Rao Commi- 
ttee -1963, Sen Commission 1965, 


Tariff 
Commission 1968 and 1974 and RBI study 
Group, 1986. It has also further increased ` 
the congestion of mills - Asia has ‘about 
one third (3.4 Crore) of World Cane 
output (9.3 crore tons ) and India about ` 
There 
is also an imbalance in” Northern and. 
Peninsular regions.. The Peninsular region 
commands only about 30% of total cane 
acreage of the country but ‘has about 55% 

the Northern: 
Region with 70% cane acreage, "has only 
177. . sugar mills. 


Licencing of sugar units has been very 
rapid in the last two decades in 
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. Maharashtra. ‘Here ¢anes are good. _ While 
U: P. has 6: times higher cane acreage to 


` that of Maharashtra, the cane production 


is only 4 times higher, Still total insta- 
lled -capacity is higher in Maharashtra than 
U. P. as mills are of bigger. size and there 
is very insignificant diversion of cane: to 


Gur-making. Co-operatives are also the. 
in Maharashtra. In - 


highest in number 
U. P, 25 to 30% mills have own cane 
farms but of- small area, while in 
Maharashtra more than 60% mills own 
quite large cane estates.. In , U. P. there 
is also poor rural development with 


absence of proper roads. bridges, drainage - 


and . water channels which checks the 
development of sugar industry. 


In U.P. problem of cane diversion to 
Gur:and Khandsari has also been quite 
fatal for the sugar industry. 


40 to 48% of cane, U.P. crushes only 
30% of cane, as U. P. is the biggest Gur 
producer in the country producing more 
. than 60% of total Gur ( about 47 lakh 
. out: of -total n Takh tons ), 

"The "Cominission for Agricultural Cost 
and Prices has proposed S, M. P. ( Statutory: 
Minimum Price ) for cane as. Rs. 26 and 
27}-per Qtk for 1991-92. and 


as it doés not cover the cost of produc- 
“tion! It alsó doés not include the harves- 
ting ‘and transporting charges for cane. 


Further, the sugar factories get ex-factory. 


sugar prices based on S. M. P. but actually 
they have ‘to pay State-advised cane 
prices which are stil higher. It makes 


~ 1968, 65 : 35 in 


In the whole schedules and cost 


country, while sugar mills crush. generally, . 


^ 
"E 


1992-93 . 
seasons! : This S: M. P, is not realistic & 


them suffer on both fronts. Pricing policy 
should be for all the three sweetening 
agents i.e. sugar, Gur and Khandsari 
with a long terms perspective. Policy of 
partial decontroi changing and levy-free 
ratios of 60 : 40 in 1967, 70 : 30 in 
1975, 55 ; 45 in 1985 
50 : 50 in 1985 and 45 : 55 since 1986 
have also created nothing but instability, 
Such policy does not exist in other 
articles of necessity like e g. oil, cloth, 
Soap, cement and tea. Generally cost 
Structure of theindustry has been studied 
by the Government for other objectives 
than the study of sickness e.g. Sampath 


.Committee (1975) studied for free sale 


quota and excise concession incentives ; 


"Kumar Committee ( 1981) studied for levy 


price. zones and Bureau of Industrial Costs 
& Prices ( 1987) for preparation of cost 
zones, Government 
must ‘set up a committee to inquire as to 
why the Industry could not stand on its 
own legs even €0 years after the Sugar 
Industry Protection Act, of 1932, . Such a 


committee should examine the, agricultural 


Side, the milling "side, sales strategy, 
Government taxation and, „price policy and 
income from by- products etc. Sugar mills 
of Hawaii and Mauritius generate | surplus 
Eno from bagasee to feed, National 
. Grid system. In Hawaii 409, .of the island's 
electricity is from Sugar. . Cuba. prepares 
newsprint and particle Board from bagasee 
on a large scale. Indian Sugar mills can 
also lower sugar cost. by ee by: “products 
at good prices. 


Due to uneven monthly sugar releases 
market prices of sugar are also quite low 


70 . 


and are not at all commensurate with cost. 
In 1990-91 against break-even price of 
Rs. 870 per qtl. actual average realization 
was hardly Rs. 770 per quintal. Lowering 


market price harms the industry but does - 


not benefit the consumer much as the 
major buyers of such sugar are the soft 
drink dealers and confectioners etc. Indus- 
try thus loses® Rs. 100to 110 per quintal 
and in 1990-91 lost more than Rs. 700 
crores. BICP in its report? in Dec, 1990 
recommended a return of 12% on net 
worth of Sugar mills, coming to` about 
Rs. 45 per quate : 


or The problem needs 
The cane arrears have been of the order 
of more than Rs. 600 crores due to the 
tight financial . position of the mills. 
U.P. the important Sugar producer has 
alone to pay Rs. 1350 crores to about 27 
lakh cane growers, Government was losing 
more than -Rs. 400 crores per, year on 
levy sugar as subsidy which it ‘saved by 
raising levy price from. Rs. 525 to 
Rs 6.13 per Kg. from 24-7-1991. More- 
over Indian Sugar industry also suffers 
basically from maximum gap of finance 
because although production operation is 
confined to about 5 months the sale goes 
on spreading over 14 to 16 months. In 
the budget of. 1991-92 excise duty was 
also increased on sugar from Rs. 50 to 71 
and on molasses from Rs. 120 to 150 
per quintal: which again meant a serious 
financial burden. on profitability. 


Looking at the past history of Sugar 
profitability we find that the Sugar 
industry has suffered’ huge losses even 


i 


serious study. -` 
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inthe past and the profitability position 
continues to be very disappointing. Accor 
ding to the Bhargava Commission (1974 
from 1960 to 1970, 32% of sugar milk 
on an average incurred losses year afte: 
year and if ‘mills with small profits arç 
included, this percentage came to 65%, 


. Sugar Industry Inquiry Commission (1974 


revealed that about two third of privat 
Sector sugar units were sick and mort 
than one third were badly sick. Only 


in U.P. the sugar units suffered losses o! 
 moré than Rs. 240 crores from 1979-80 to 


1983-84. Indian Sugar industry sufferec 
total deficit of Rs. 808.62 crores from 
1981-82. to 1983-84. According to the 
study of ISMA, the percentage of sugai 
factories losses for six years from 1981 tc 
1986 were 30, 31, 77, 66, 57 and 2! 
respectively and the average gross profit a: 
percentage of capital employed was as lov 
as 10,5, 7.2, 6.3, 5.6, 8.7 and 149. Th: 
dividend as per cent of net worth range 
in thesé 6 years from 37%- to 6.9%. Witt 
depreciated block and accumulated sugai 
Stocks as the main assets, the sugar mill: 


. have major dependence on external borro- 


wings and debt-capital. The manufacturing 
and other overheads are quite: high, with 
excessive wastage of man hours and machine 
breakdowns increasing the overheads 
The capacity ‘under-use due to cant 
starvation further worsens the profitabilit: 
front. The impact is not being felt because 
75% of sugar of the Country is bein; 
manufactured in 210 Co-operative secto. 
(producing 60% of total sugar) and 71 
public sector -sugar mills where the bulk of 
Government money is at stake and logs 
goes to` Government exchequer. The 


q— - 
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State Sugar Corporations ( U.P., M. P. 
and Bihar etc.) have accumulated? losses 
of hundreds of crores of rupees. In U P. 
even 28 out of 35 public sector? units are 
in the red, and 28 out of 96 sugar 
co-operatives have been sick in Maharashtra 
having accumulated losses of more than 
Rs. 10 crores. The economic study with 


particular reference to cost and profita: 
bility position of the Industry need: 
special consideration by the Government 
The Government of U.P. should also 
pay attention to this aspect of the sugai 
mills in the State which is a prominenl 
sugar producer in the country. 
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A POEM 
By : | 
Rabindranath Tagore 


In the springtime of wistful hours 
They came into my garden path 
Some with timid steps and shy hesitation 
Picking up fallen petals among way side shadows, 
And some whose loud footprints spoke ofthe trodden graves, 
bruised under a casual unconcern, i 
who in youth’s arrogance tore away flowers 


leaving a thrill of pain in the pillaged branches. 


The boistrous season is over 
The bees have deserted the desolate lane, $ 
and the laughter and hum of the flower-galhering , 
dies away into the dinness of a tired remmebrancc. 
I wait now alone, my basket filled with reticent fruils 
like the night that has gathered its stars 


for the far away morning of an unrevealed sun. 


The Modern Review 
August, 1937 


WORKERS PARTICIPATION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF STATE 
ROAD TRANSPORT UNDERTAKINGS IN INDIA 


By 


Dr. D. K. Kulshrestha, D. Litt & Dr. (Mrs) Nita Gupta 


The term ‘participation’ signifies con- 
sultation on a selective basis between the 
management and the employees of a 
concern so that the decisions taken by 
the management may take into account 
the views and suggestions of workers. 
The workers' participation has psychologi- 
cal, economic and social implications— 
psychologically, workers have a sense of 
belonging and fulfilment towards the 
organisation ; economically, they  contri- 
bute more to production, productivity and 
cost reduction and thereby become entitled 
to wide range of benefits; and socially 
it affects the general welfare of the 
workers and the society at large, 


The concept may be better defined, 
“asan opportunity for every member of 
the organisation to contribute his brain 
and ingenuity as well as his physical 
efforts for the improvement of organisa- 
tional effectiveness as well as enhancing 
his own economic welfare." 


The Industrial Policy Resolution 1948 
expressed the intention of the Government 
of India to associate workers in all matters 
pertaining to industrial production. The 
First Five Year Plan reiterated the Govern- 
ment’s faith in works committees. The 
Second Plan introduced the idea of joint 
management councils, while the Industrial 


Policy Resolution 1956 emphasised the 


need for workers’ participation in manage- 
ment. It stated, “In a socialistic democracy 
Labour isa partner in the common task 
of development and should participate 
in it with enthusiasm. There should be 
joint consultation and workers and techni- 
cians should, wherever possible, be 
associated progressively in management. 
Enterprises in the public sector have to 
set an example in this regard, "'? 


The workers’ participation may either 
be in the form of works committees, 
or joint management councils (JMCs) or 
as workers' directors. Sincethe first have 
failed in India and the workers' directors 
are only in case of joint stock companies 
the governments, both central and states, 
have laid more emphasis on setting up 
JMCs. The Labour Management 
Co-operation Seminar 1958 discussed the 
problems on the ways of setting up JMCs., 
But the Second Session of the Seminar 
found that these councils had: not then 
made much headway and, therefore, 
recommended a Tripartite Committee on 
labour-management co-operation to advise 
the setting up of JMCs. But their setting 
up did not show any significant progress. 
Some of the State Governments, e.g. 
U. P. suspended the functioning of the 
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JMCs because there was  inter-union 


rivalries. 


On October 30, 1975 the Government - 


of India announced a scheme for workers' 
participation at shop floor and plant 
level. It was to be voluntary and was 
to be introduced in all sectors of indus- 
tries, i.e. all private, public and 
co-operative as well as departmental units 
employing 500 or more workers having 
equal representatives of both sides. These 
councils had to take decisions by 
consensus and not by voting and all 
unsettled issues were to be referred to 
the joint councils. Thus, these councils 
were totally free from outside interefe- 
rence. 


Workers’ Participation in the Management 
of SRTUs : 


In all the SRTUs in the country, 
shop and joint councils have been set 
up on the depot and regional levels. 
Generally, at every depot there is one 
shop council having representation of all 
categories of employees, while in every 
region there are more than one shop 
councils, generally separate for each 
category of employees. This is because 
of the fact that in every region of a 
SRTU there is too much employment 
and a shop council is set up for each 
500 employees. The councils have equal 
representation of both the sides and are 
totally free from outside interference. 
They take decision by mutual under- 
standing and, therefore, the unsettled 


issues are referred to JMCs. These shop 
councils of SRTUs meet at least once a 
month to consider matters of production, 
productivity and efficiency, while the 
JMCs meet at least once every three 
months to discuss the issues relating to 
higher efficiency and fixing norms for 
productivity. 


Problems on the Way : 


It may be concluded from the above 
analysis that the formation of these coun- 
cils in the SRTUs have been most pur- 
poseful in bringing harmony and efficiency 
in the working of the SRTUs in the 
country as they, being free from politics, 
bring the workers and management under 
one roof. However, there are a number 
of short-comings and problems in their 
working. Some of these problems have 
been discussed, in brief, as under :-- 


1) The multiplicity of unions in 
SRTUs creates acute and  uncontrolable 
problems at the time of election of 
representatives.. Besides, members of each 
union always oppose the other, thereby 
creating tussles among themselves. 


2) In fact, 'the working of such 
councils in the SRTUs is most irregular. 
Their meetings are not held for months 
together. 


3) It is experienced that unwanted 
delay is caused in implementing the 
decisions taken by these councils. This 
affects the confidence of workers in such 
councils, zu 
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4) Unsettled issues of shop councils 
are referred to the joint councils, but 
there are some issues which remain un- 
solved even at the joint councils. This 
reduces further the faith of workers in 
such councils. 


5) Since all the SRTUs are govern- 
ment bodies, the councils have no power 
to discuss the scales of their pay and 
allowances. Therefore, the workers think 
of these councils as superfluous. 


6) In departmentally managed SRTUs, 
eg. Haryana State Bus Transport, Punjab 
State Transport, etc, these councils are 
of no use as the respective state govern- 
ment hardly cares for their decisions. 


7) Representatives of these councils 
are given undue privileges and benifits by 
the management. It creates frustration 
among the general members. 


Suggestions to make the Schems a Success : 


The implementation ofthe Scheme of 


Workers' Participation inthe Management 
of SRTUs should be broad-based Their 
representation should not only remain 
confined to the JMCs and shop councils, 
but should also be taken at all the three 
levels, viz.—the top level i.e. Boards of 
Management ; the middle level i.e. the regio- 
naljdivisional level; andthe lower level 
i.e. depot level. The existence of these 
councils is only confined to the middle 
and lower levels. Therefore, it is 


inevitable that just like the nationalised 
banks, workers’ representatives should be 
taken as directors/members on their Boards 
of Management. To make thisScheme a 
success in the SRTUs in the country, 
the following suggestions are worth 
mentioning :— 


1) There is need for an integrated 
policy and effective follow up measures 
by the Central as well as the state govern- 
ments regarding implementation of this 
Scheme in the management of SRTUs. 


2) A change is required in the atti- 
tude of the top personnel. They should 
know that the government has not only 
accepted the democratic principles in the 
political field, but is also determined to 
democratise the management of all sorts 
of commercial undertakings. 


3) The development of one strong 
union in each SRTU is needed. Its 
membership should be compulsory to all 
the workers and there should be some 
token membership fees so that the workers 
may feel they havea right in the union. 


4) To make this Scheme a success, 
it is essential that the areas of workers' 
involvement in the SRTUs management 
are identified and workers are taken to 
all of them, These areas may be thz 
following : 


(a) Decision 
tive areas ; 


making-cum-administra- 
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(b) Consultative areas ; bilities towards the management. There 
. should be some special training for workers” 

(c) IRIOFTORHLOR SUOMI RU SAEs: representatives in such councils. 

(d) Collective bargaining areas; 

If the working of these councils is 
improved in the light of the suggestions 
given above, it is certain that the Scheme 
as implemented in the SRTUs will go a 
long way in gaining the full confidence 

5) Training programmes should be of workers, which will, cartainly, be a 
organised in the SRTUs so as to letthe  ,step towards industrial democracy in the 
workers know their rights and responsi- SRTU in the country. 


(e) Superannuation and welfare mea- 
sures determining areas; | 
and 

(f) Management Progrative areas; 
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Rabindranath Tagore 


Entangled in the meshes woven by countless gazing eyes, 
he is drawn into a whirl of noise, 
the man of fame, 
Alas, he has lost his rank among those 
who are privileged to remain unaware ofthe date of their birtb 
whose recognition in the world is slight, 
even as the leaves are that lightly swing on the branches 
and dropon the dust unnoticed, 
He lives in his solitary cell among the crowd 
with a chain of honour ever jangling round his limbs, 


i PEE: d 
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Take pity and free him 
in the world of cool light, green shade and sweet reticence, 
in the unbounded dust,— 
the primeval playground of the eternal child. 
When the ferry.boat from the dark 
brought him to the landing on the shore of fresh. knowledge, 
he had nothing to cover him from the light 
that touched his nakedness 
as it touches the sail unfurled in the air. 
In the simple freedom of that morning, 
flowers without name bloomed in the grass, 
and the spring hour spread its golden wings, 
in an immensity of leisure. 
In that holiday's solitude, 
his name received its infinite worth from a sweet voice 
whose far-away music makes him wistful, 


in the languorous afternoon of March 
and whose date is lettered today 


in this glistening quiver of ashath leaves. 
He had his poet's welcome from the river Padma 


and the morning star though the intervals of bamboo leaves 
on her bank. 


4 


The dark masses of cloud had spread before him 

purple shadow on the distant rain-dimmed forest ; 

his eyes had followed the track of noisy girls to the river 

along the shady village lane 
and enjoyed the dust of colours under the sunset sky 

in the blossoming field of mustard and linseed sown together. 

. He gazed and said, “I love it" 

and wished that this love of his remained behind him 


even when his big endeavours had come to nothing 
and that his salutation carrying his lifelong wonder 


should leave lasting memory of his touch 
on the dust of this. earth, 
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PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT & QUALITY.OF WORK LIFE 


by 


` 


P. G. Mehrotra 


Quality of Work Life : 


Quality of work lifeand productivity, 


essentially, are not two separate subjects. ` 


Productivity is closely inter-linked with 
human resource development'and hence 
with the quality of work life in an orga- 
nization. Failure to motivate human 
resources has been -the main cause of the 
failure to achieve higher productivity. It 
is possible to buy technology which is 
best suited for a specific project, install 
good equipments and recruit qualified 
personnel, but it is not possible to buy ot 
transplant the dedication and commitment 
of the work force. The most contempo- 
rary equipment and technology may be 
available to business, but if the human 
resources are not geared to utilise tliem 
effectively, these massive investments are 
reduced to being the proverbial white 
elephant. In this way, manpower is a 
unique resource, in the sense tbat produc- 
tivity of other resources depends 
on the way the human resource 
utilised. 


is 


Quality of work life in the industrial 


context can be understood as, ‘In Indus- 
trial environment, when we work with 
machines, the mechanistic aspect of 


machine also starts entering in our lives 
and this becomes a big constraint for 
p2ople performing productivity." ......"Man 


largely ` 


by nature desires diversity and change to 
sustain his interest in the work." 


The quality of work life includes in 
itself the five dimensions, viz-autonomy, 
personnel growth opportunity, task related 
inter-action, work speed and routine as 
well as meaningfulness of work out of 
Various work complexities. 


Participative Management : 


Any participation is tbe only way to 
sharé information, communicate our thou- 
ghts and get recognised by our thoughts. 
In other words participation is not the 
end but a beginning towards recognition 
and the means to attain satisfaction. 


2. Management méans to plan, check 


and take corrective actions. 


3. Management is required to keep the 
organisation in face with the outside 
world, collect informations regarding 
customer, finance, competition, global re- 
quirment, and use this information for pla- 
nning the activities, for the development 
ofthe organisation. 


4. The workman is the one who accompli- 
shes the task or gives services. 


Linkage Between the Three 


Participation is the link which brings 
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together management and workmen initially 
for giving them ‘satisfaction and resulting 
in benefits to the organisation. It is quite 
similar to the participation which we deve- 
lop, may be with a stranger in a bus, resul- 
ting in only temporary satisfaction till the 
journey is complete In an organisation 
 alsoit starts with satisfaction and results 
in the benefits of both. 














Every managerial function whether 
related to any industrial or manufacturing 
or providing service includes four activities, 
- better shown in the PDAC circle given 
below : 


P D Plan 

A C Do 
Check 
Action 


To accomplish any task, we have to 
make a plan followed by performing of task, 
further followed by checking and taking 
corrective actions before planning again. 
Each person is capable of performing all 
these four and is performing them also in 
her of these roles. 


* In a normal working situation, manage- 
ent does the task of planning, checking 
taking corrective actions. The task of 
| orming activity is being done by a work- 
This is where the participation takes 
Each human being is capable of pla- 
, checking and taking corrective action 
Es mentioned earlier, in normal orga- 
niWions he does not getan opportunity to 
accomplish them. If a system is developed 
waich makes them do these activities, it will 
generate participation and provide satisfac- 
tion to each individual. 
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But all this is not ‘possible until and un- 
less the representative of workman, . the 
Unions, are convinced about the whole 
philosophy. Their positive role has a very 
vital function and can only change the 
industrial environment, In a participation, 
the employees also get an opportunity to 
express themselevs on sách forums and can 
contribute to the progress and growth 
of the organisation. 


We seeavast changein the industrial 
environment from taylor system of working 
to participate style of management which 
Japan has successfully implemented and has 
emerged as the strongest industrial economy 
on the world map, It’s not that since Japan 
has done it we too shall do it, but if we see 
our heritage and forefathers, we have always 
encouraged and believed in this style of 
management in India. 


Therefore, it is necessary for the mana- 
gers and Union representatives of respective 
organisations to learnto adopt our ownheri- 
tage values of craftsmanship and join hands 
in the progress and growth of our respective 


-organisation. 


As to changing the environment of the 
international market, it is necessary that the 
Union learn about the acceptance of our 
products in a foreign market without which 
our country may not beable to survive the 
foreign exchange deficit situation at all. 


Quality of Worklife Through Participation 


As we discussed, the approach of OCC 
towards generating participation which 
should be the involvement of the Union. The 
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negative effects created by Union in absence 
of communication are totally eliminated. As 
the organisation grows old, opportunities 
can not be created to a very large extent for 
meeting the need of development of indivi- 
duals which leads towards, dissatisfaction on 
a number of occasions. If OC activity starts, 
a number of individuals get an opportunity 
to show their latent talents and in turn 
get some satisfaction, 


If we go through the needs of indivi- 
duals and compare it with the working of 
any organisation, the need of social emo- 
tional development is not being guidelined 
for the workmen ina systematic and defined 
manner. In the absence of this his beha- 
viour towards others is effected because he 
does not enjoy working even though he gets 
a good salary and perks. 
style developed through a scientific and sys- 
tematic approach like QC circle gives him an 
opportunity to fullfill his social needs. He 
gets recognised by his colleagues, subordi- 
nates and seniors. He is ina position to 
show his talents, share his thoughts with 
the top .brass of the organisation through 
meetings and presentations. 


. In this style of communication, since 
there are no barriers between workmen and 
management, his trust level in management 
increases leading to emotional development. 
This again develops a positive behaviour 
and improves his quality of life. 


QUALITY OF WORKLIFE 


Commitments Skills 
Contribute Ideas _ 
Understand Vision 
Participation Creativity: 


Team Work Sharing 


The participation. 


` needs and expectations as well as technolog , 


Each individual is fullof skill, idéas, 
vision, and if this is not recogniscd, because 
of them, he would start getting frustrated. 
This recognition could only be brought by 
participation, not at the shop floor but when 
one bas the opportunity to show aj} these 
talents. Ifthe system chosen or developed 
for bringing participation is right then there 


is no doubt that the quality of work life 


would improve. 
Conclusion : v 


The challange in the development in 
India, where there is a democratic politica) 
system and a social system giving priority to 
human values, isto recognize the impor- 
tance of social engineering in the manage- 
ment process. Change is an essential feature 
of society. If society has to survive and deve- 
lop, it would need the participative manage- 
ment in all industrial and commercial endea- - 
yours, otherwise it would be difficv ^ *o un- 
derstand the challange ahead. Ever, IW 
needs and expectations of society are emer- 
ging, how to keep balance between such £ 











and environment, has become a = FUCHS | 
problem. This leads us to conclude tka” 
participativein management would bz © 
fittest tool for the prevailing socio-economj 
conditions in the country. The success of, 
organisation dependsto a very great ex: 
on the ability to fostera culture of tr. 
support and team-spirit among its work. | 
The ‘participative management’ has to dc A 
great deal by accelerating such spirit among 
the workers on the one band and by impro- 
ving the quality of their work life on the - 
other. 
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